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BETWEEN ISSUES 





“LABOR IN THE Soviet Orsit” is the title of a 40.000-word 
survey to be distributed with a forthcoming issue of THE 
New Leaver. The 84-page book is sponsored by the Labor 
Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and 
Democratic Socialists, which now has 440 members in 65 
countries, including such well-known democratic leaders as 
Herbert Morrison, Christian Pineau, André Philip, Haakon 
Lie, Giuseppe Saragat and Adolf Scharf. 

Written by New Leaver Managing Editor Anatole Shub. 
“Labor in the Soviet Orbit” chronicles a half-century of 
workers’ struggles for freedom in Central and Eastern 
Europe, from the Russian Revolution of 1905 to the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956. It describes how the Commu- 
nists took power in Russia and the Central European coun- 
tries against the resistance of democratic labor, and how 
labor has fought back; detailed accounts of workers’ up- 
risings are provided, from the Petrograd and Kronstadt 
rebellions of 1921 to the Poznan and Budapest strikes of 
this year. “Labor in the Soviet Orbit” also contains a de- 
tailed description of the various elements of the Soviet 
labor system, as established in Russia during the 1930s 
and in Central Europe after World War II; specific labor 
and industrial legislation is presented and analyzed to ex- 
plain the Communist policies toward the workers under 
Soviet rule. Finally, the book narrates the growth of work- 
ing-class opposition to Communist rule over the last decade 
in Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and East Ger- 
many—indispensable background to an understanding of 
today’s (and tomorrow’s) stormy events. 

The survey is based on exhaustive research in the most 
accurate materials on the subject, and uses original sources— 
including the Communists’ own words—wherever possible. 
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Statistical data on workers’ living standards are drawn from 
United Nations, International Labor Organization, and 
Soviet Government reports. 

“Labor in the Soviet Orbit” will be published in the 
same handy format as our recent “Crimes of the Stalin 
Era,” with a special, heavy-paper cover. Trade unions and 
other labor organizations interested in obtaining extra copies 
for distribution to their members should communicate, upon 
publication, with the Labor Committee to Release Im. 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists, 7 
East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

New Book: This being a Christmas Book Number. we 
usually devote this space to all the new books written by 
our contributors during the season. Lacking such space, 
we'll only mention one which gives us special pleasure. 
That is India: Awakening Giant by W. S. Woytinsky, which 
Harper and Brothers will bring out shortly. As faithful 
readers will guess, the book is based on a series of articles 
by Dr. Woytinsky published in THE New LeEaAper on August 
13, August 20, August 27 and September 3. 

Dyitas Reprints: THE New Leaver of November 19, 
which carried “The Storm in Eastern Europe,” by Milovan 
Djilas, was completely sold out, even though we ordered 
the largest single printing in our history. Because of the 
unusual number of requests for Mr. Djilas’s analysis, we 
have ordered special reprints of the article. These are 
available (by Writing to THE NEw LEApER) at the following 
rates: 10 cents a copy, 12 copies for $1, 100 for $7.50. 

Book Premium: Only two weeks remain to take advan- 
tage of our special Christmas Book Offer. See the adver- 
tisement on page 31 for full details and order coupon. No 
orders will be accepted postmarked later than December 24. 
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Authorized Biographer Writes 





AN OPEN LETTER 


TO TITO 


November 22, 1956 
ComrabE TiTo: 

AM writing you an open letter through the domestic 
| and foreign press, having no other way to tell you 
what I think, in view of the fact that my letters are not 
being delivered to you recently. In a conversation I had 
with you May 22 of this year, you told me how to send 
letters to you, but this channel has failed. I was convinced 
that my letters are not being delivered to you from the 
conversation you had with K. Zilliacus, whose content he 
passed on to me according to your wish. Then I realized 
that none of my letters, in which I described some anti- 
democratic and illegal acts against myself on the part of 
some bureaucratic and Cominform elements in the coun- 
try, were reaching you. 

1, This time I am not going to write about myself, but 
I am taking the liberty to give my opinion concerning the 
arrest of Milovan Djilas, because it seems to me that this 
act is going to harm the country, to undermine its de- 
fense powers against the new Stalinist danger. 

2. The British and French aggression against Egypt, 
the slaughter of the Hungarian people by Russian troops, 
the growing power of Stalinists in the USSR and the aban- 
donment of the 20th Congress line and the Belgrade decla- 
ration, accusations of the Cominform from 1948 again 
being publicly expressed in Pravda and by the Comin- 
formists in Paris—all this requires the strengthening of 
all progressive forces in the country, as well as stressing 
even more strongly our principled attitudes, born from 
our social life, which won a victory over Stalinism. Only 
in this way are we going to be ready to meet the new 
tempest that we and the whole world are entering. 

3. The basic postulate of our struggle for independence 
of the country and our free internal socialist development 
against imperialist pressures of all kinds, especially 
against Stalinism, was and remains: Against brute force 
there is right and justice; in relations among countries, 
movements and individuals, decisions cannot be imposed 


December 10, 1956 
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VLADIMIR DEDIJER 





Vladimir Dedijer was a member of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Central Committee when he wrote the authorized 
biography of Tito in 1952. He was editor of the Party 
organ Borba, secretary of the Party’s foreign-affairs com- 
mission, director of its propaganda office, and a frequent 
member of Yugoslav delegations to the United Nations 
General Assembly. The biography was a labor of love, 
glorifying Communist rule in Yugoslavia. As Dedijer 
points out, it has been published in 39 countries. 

In 1954, however, Dedijer was stripped of all his posi- 
tions and expelled from the Yugeslay Communist party 
when he came to the defense of Milovan Djilas, who 
had advocated a two-party system for the country. Like 
Djilas, Dedijer was deprived of all means of earning a 
livelihood by the Party-state. 

Now that Djilas has been arrested for his vigorous 
support of the Hungarian Revolution (THe New Leaper, 
November 19), Dedijer again rallies to his defense. He 
wrote this open letter to Tito and distributed it to re- 
porters in Yugoslavia so that his protest might be known. 
Tue New Leaner is printing the full text of the letter for 
the first time. Needless to say, it has not been printed, 
in part or in full, in the controlled press of Communist 
Yugoslavia. 

We present this open letter by Mr. Dedijer precisely 
as he wrote it, without editorial alteration or comment. 

L Ji 








through pressure, but only through a free exchange of 
opinion, through mutual conviction. 

4, Those principles brought us victory over Stalin and 
we inscribed them solemnly into the statute of the Yugo- 
slav League of Communists, passed by the Sixth Congress 
in 1952, and we realized them through our path to social- 
ism. Those principles are today part of all mankind’s 
strivings. They inspired the defenders of Port Said, they 
move the working class in Hungary and the entire Hun- 
garian people in their magnificent struggle against crude 
Russian power. 

In these historic days, it is very important for our 
country to underline those principles even more, to prove 
that we are still their persistent defenders, that there is 
no conflict between our words and deeds, and especially 
between our foreign and internal policy. 

5. Starting from these positions, principled positions, 
the only ones that we can start from, I consider that the 
decision to arrest Milovan Djilas is unjustified and harm- 
ful for the interests of our country. 

I did not read his articles in full, and I cannot say 
whether I agree with them or not before I read them in 
full, but I consider that we have violated one of our basic 
principles because we did not acquaint our public with 
his opinions before reasons were given against his ideas. 
The communiqué regarding his arrest says briefly that 
“he presents foreign policy and internal development of 
Yugoslavia untruthfully and by twisting facts.” Nor after 
his arrest did our press carry even one of his articles in 
which one could see his stand. This is being done just 
at the moment when Moscow is applying similar methods 
against us, which today’s Politika justifiably protests. 

Our failure to do this weakens one of our basic princi- 
ples in the struggle against Stalinism: We should defeat 
by force of reason theses with which we don’t agree, by 
force of argument but not by naked force, by arrest. 
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6. Even if one could see from the articles that Milovan 
Djilas had a different point of view from the Government 
itself on Hungary, I would consider it harmful to arrest 
him for that reason, particularly in the present inter. 
national situation, 

It seems to me that in today’s world and also in our 
internal difficulties, especially economic ones, one should 
follow a different road, a road of unification of all social. 
ist forces in the country, gathering all those people who 
stand for independence of the country and for socialism, 
who gave so much in the struggle against imperialism of 
all kinds, and especially against Stalinism, whose shadow 
moves again toward us. 

7. I am writing you this letter following the voice of 
my conscience in these great days. I beseech you by the 
blood of all our best who fell at Sjuteska [site of a Parti- 
san battle against the Nazis], do think over what I have 
written and the reasons for my writing. 

I do not defend Milovan Djilas as my personal friend, 
nor did I ever defend him as such. At the third plenum 
in January 1954 I defended our statute, I defended the 
great principle of our revolution, which you formulated 
in the struggle against Stalinism: “Our revolution does 
not devour its children, the children of this revolution are 
honest.” 

I remain consistent with this stand, I cannot do difler- 
ently against my conscience. At the same time, I also 
defend my integrity as an intellectual, as a writer who 
expressed this principle which is also yours, in his last 
book, which just because it contained these principles has 
been published in 39 countries of the world so far. 

If in this moment I had not listened to the voice of my 
conscience, I would renounce first of all this book; | 
would renounce you. 


With respect, 
Vlado Dedijer 
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TITO, KHRUSHCHEY AND BULGANIN: ‘AGAINST FORCE, RIGHT AND JUSTICE’? 
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BOHN 


HE ORIGINAL idea which inspired 
7... current anti-American num- 
ber of the British magazine Punch 
I challenge any man to discern from 
a study of its text. It is easy to think 
of reasons why we are not especially 
popular among the citizens of that 
cozy, tide-bound isle. We have shared 
with them I forget how many billions 
in order to stiffen the bones of their 
sterling. That. surely, is enough to 
bring their hatred down upon us. 

And now, just when their elegant, 
eloquent and superbly tailored Prime 
Minister gets his nerve up and, in 
the old British way, sends troops 
against one of the lesser breeds— 
why, we decide not to go along. 
Twice, when they were attacked by 
the Germans, we came to their res- 
cue. Now, when they attack a small 
and relatively powerless nation, we 
stand off in a coolly critical way. So 
a lot of Britishers probably don’t like 
us. I can easily imagine a group of 
editors discussing an issue of Punch 
with a special punch directed against 
the guys who made themselves so 
unpleasant when the Tommies were 
heading for Port Said. There was 
no surer, easier way of making a 
hit with the customers. 

But when articles were accepted 
and the issue was finally put to- 
gether, something 
place. The jokes directed against the 
Americans are chiefly aimed at in- 
stitutions and qualities which we 
have inherited from the English and 
which we still share with them. There 
are plenty of features of American 
life which come to us from Ireland or 
from the Continent, These are never 
touched. The jabs are at our theater, 


strange took 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


‘Punch Takes a 


Sock at America 






our religions, our government, our 
politics—all inherited in direct line 
from the home of the Puritans. 

One feature of this issue of the 
famous funny paper should be 
studied by classes in psychology and 
social science. Here is a publication 
directed against America by English- 
men—and its humor rests on the as- 
sumption that we on this side of the 
water are Victorians. The things the 
writers say against us are parallel 
with those which George Bernard 
Shaw kept flinging at the English: 
We are stodgy. stiff, pretentious, have 
religiosity instead of religion, poli- 
tics instead of statesmanship. 

I confess that as far as I am con- 
cerned this issue of Punch is suc- 
cessful. Not all the sketches come 
off, but three or four are good 
enough to make you forget your 
troubles. And don’t worry lest these 
essays widen the present gulf be- 
tween the two great English-speak- 
ing nations. These English writers 
are making fun of the same things 
that we make fun 
Laughing together may help us for- 
get our differences over Nasser. 

There is one feature of this num- 
ber about which I am inclined to do 
a little carping. That is the “Handy 
Guide to U.S, Faiths.” Under this 
heading Alex Atkinson gives hasty 
descriptions of nine or ten minuscule 
American religious sects. The first 
one, for example, is the Separate 
Union of Old Order Gospel Confer- 
ence. The members of this sect—all 
82 of them—believe that only vir- 
gins and Republicans will get into 
heaven. I am not, of course, ob- 
jecting to getting a laugh out of such 


of ourselves. 


antics. But this sort of sectarianism 
is one of our most English charae- 
teristics. Such cranky schismatics 
were singing — their 
preaching their doctrines all over 
England while America was still the 
redmen’s happy hunting ground. 
Paul Dehn’s Oklahomov is a 
charmingly successful example of the 
old-fashioned parody. It takes one 
back to college days and the endless 
Broadway 


hymns and ° 


take-offs on successful 
shows. The mastery of the American 
lingo exhibited here and in compan- 
ion sketches proves better than any- 
thing else could do how closely the 
sharing of plays has drawn the Eng- 
lish-speaking world together. Some 
of the lyrics are really superb, There 
could be no more sincere compliment 
to American dramaturgy than such 
a cleverly turned satire. 

The Redigested Digest is, it seems 
to me, the most successful feature of 
the issue. (I think it would have 
been funnier, incidentally, to entitle 
it the Predigested Digest.) The pe- 
culiar combination of health, religion 
and free enterprise which character- 
izes one of America’s most popular 
and readable journals is spoofed in 
a most delightfully successful way. 
The Reader’s Digest is one of our 
most English institutions. If some 
Americans had not thought of it first, 
the English would have invented it. 
And, of course, the success of this 
enterprise all over the world and in 
a dozen languages proves that it sur- 
mounts any national lines. 

The only feature which is a com- 
plete failure is the “Map of the 
United States Empire.” Canada, 
South America, Britain and Western 
Europe are designated American 
colonies. Australia, a good part of 
Africa and some featuxes of Asia 
belong to Yankeeland. The USSR 
and Red China are the only indepen- 
dent countries outlined in a color of 
their own. This propaganda comes 
as a strange feature from a journal 
published in a country which has 
sent its troops to Africa and com- 
plains because we have not gone 
along. 
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HUNGARY INSPIRES 
SPANISH STUDENTS 


By Richard Mowrer 


MaprRID 
ERE AS elsewhere, the Hungari- 
be ans’ revolt against Communist 
oppression has excited admiration 
and respect. But within the Franco 
regime itself these sentiments are 
tinged with uneasiness. For the con- 
vulsions in Eastern Europe have had 
the effect of firing Spanish students 
and intellectuals with a stronger de- 
termination to press for more liberty 
in their own country. 

“They’re making us look like a 
bunch of cowards!” a student at 
Madrid University exclaimed during 
a discussion with this writer of the 
Hungarians’ fight for freedom. “We, 
too, want democratization of our re- 
gime. But what have we done to bring 
it about? And we Spaniards don’t 
even have a foreign intruder to con- 
tend with.” 

That these views are shared by 
many Spaniards, particularly among 
the youth, was confirmed a few days 
later after the Soviet military crack- 
down in Hungary. Throughout the 
free world, indignation over Russian 
brutality took the form of large-scale 
and sometimes violent demonstra- 
tions. In Spain, similar sentiments 
sought expression. 

But if public manifestations of 
anger were less explosive here than 
in other countries, it was not just 
because Madrid has no Communist 
party headquarters to smash or Com- 
munist embassies to stone. It was be- 
cause the Franco regime, correctly 
evaluating the rebellious mood of the 
students, took extraordinary police 
precautions to prevent any but 


officially sanctioned demonstrations 
from building up. The authorities 
were determined not to allow a repe- 
tition of last winter’s street clashes 
between Falangists and liberal-mind- 
ed students. Nor did they want to be 
confronted with demonstrations that 
started out anti-Communist and 
wound up pro-democratic. 

As it turned out, one meeting called 
in favor of Hungary degenerated into 
a denunciation of the police. Mem- 
bers of the Catholic Action youth or- 
ganization had gathered in a private 
hall, made speeches, and then poured 
out into the street shouting “Down 
with the Russians!” The police, 
mindful of standing orders to break 
up demonstrations, charged with 
swinging truncheons. As the scuffle 
developed, the Russians were momen- 
tarily forgotten and shouts of “Down 
with the police!” resounded. Later, 
it was admitted that the police had 
been too precipitate. 

As Franco Spain has repeatedly 
proclaimed its hostility to Commu- 
nism, an outright ban on demonstra- 
tions in support of Hungary was out 
of the question. So an officially ap- 
proved parade consisting of several 
hundred youths waving Spanish and 
Hungarian flags was allowed to 
march through downtown Madrid 
flanked by grey-coated Policia Ar- 
mada, At the headquarters building 
of the Falange, a large Hungarian 
banner was flown at half-mast and 
the assembled crowd chanted “Viva 
Hungria!” 

The following day, Madrid papers 
made much of the fact that the youths 


had comported themselves “in a cor- 
rect manner.” They all carried an 
oddly identical account of the event 
which said, in part: 

“It is to be noted that the students 
began their march after classes so 
as not to interfere in the slightest 
with their work at the University. . .. 
The demonstrators dispersed in the 
most correct manner, giving by their 
conduct an exemplary impression of 
enthusiasm, order and work which 
profoundly impressed the people of 
Madrid.” 

But in Barcelona students were 
demonstrating in a_ not-so-correct 
manner. Under cover of manifesta- 
tions of solidarity with Hungary, they 
took sideswipes at the Franco regime 
by parading banners inscribed in 
large letters: “We students demand 
liberty! We are against dictator- 
ship!” and underneath in letters so 
small as to be barely discernible: 
“For Hungary!” The authorities’ 
reaction was to close the University 
of Barcelona for a week. 

Nothing of this has been reported 
in the Government-controlled press. 
Neither have the attempts by Madrid 
University students to stage similar 
demonstrations. Massive mobilization 
of police, supported by fire trucks 
armed with high-pressure hoses, ef- 
fectively scattered concentrations of 
youths in the University City district 
on the capital’s outskirts before they 
could get near enough to town to be 
heard. 

Meanwhile, clandestine leaflets are 
being circulated calling on Spain’s 
university youth to show “active soli- 
darity with the heroic students of 
Hungary who are fighting for lib- 
erty.” The leaflets say: 

“The heroic rebellion of the Hun- 
garian people in defense of man’s 
essential liberties is being suppressed 
in rivers of blood by a tyrannical 
power assisted by foreign troops. All 
the countries of the civilized world 
have condemned this aggression. By 
showing their solidarity with the 
Hungarians, they have reasserted 
those freedoms which are the heri- 
tage of honor: freedom of religion 
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according to one’s own conscience, 
freedom of association, freedom of 
expression, free labor unions. 

“The Hungarians have won the re- 
spect and support of the Spanish 
people, who also have experienced 
tyranny, the horrors of civil war, 
hunger, and the suppression of lib- 
erty. Students of Spain! Support the 
Hungarian students who are giving 
their lives in the name of those very 
ideals for which we are struggling! 
In the East and in the West, there 
resounds today a unanimous call to 
liberty. Long live the fight of the 
Hungarian people! Down with tyran- 
ny! Down with police states based 
on terror and on the rule of silence! 
Down with all dictatorships which 
debase religion and culture, which 
falsify the law and falsify the truth 
with their controlled press! Down 
with Soviet tyranny! Down with all 
tyrannies!”” 

Obeservers here have been struck 
by the remarks of U.S. Ambassador 
to Ecuador Christian Ravndal, who 
was until recently Minister to Hun- 
gary. The Ambassador is quoted by 
the U.S. Information Service as say- 
ing that the Hungarian rebellion was 
started by the “most noble and sensi- 
tive” segments of the population, the 
students and intellectuals, who were 
joined by the workers and later by 
the Army. 

What impresses one about this re- 
mark is that in some respects it could 
apply to Spain, for here, too, students 
and intellectuals tend to take the lead 
in promoting national dissent. In the 
1920s, student agitation led to the 
downfall of Primo de Rivera’s dicta- 
torship. In October 1955, it was the 
students who initiated open criticism 
of the Franco regime’s restrictive- 
ness. At present, it is they who, of 
all Spaniards, are the most restive. 
As for the workers, will they one day 
join the students in protest? Quite 
Possibly, for Spain’s poor economic 
Situation is getting worse because of 
swiftly rising prices. And the Army? 

ere no one ventures an opinion at 
this time, least of all your corre- 
spondent. 
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Spaak's UN Compromise 


AMERICA 





DESERTS 


ITS ALLIES 


By Oscar Schnabel 


N NOVEMBER 24, at the United 

Nations General Assembly, the 
United States had to make a crucial 
decision. It could support an Asian- 
African-sponsored resolution which 
read in part: 

“1. Notes with regret that, accord- 
ing to the communications received 
by the Secretary General, two-thirds 
of the French forces remain, all the 
United Kingdom forces remain al- 
though it has been announced that 
arrangements are being made for the 
withdrawal of one battalion, and no 
Israel forces have been withdrawn 
behind the armistice lines although a 
considerable time has elapsed since 
the adoption of the relevant General 
Assembly resolution; 

“9. Reiterates its call to France, 
Israel and the United Kingdom... 
to comply forthwith with resolutions 
997 (ES-I) and 1002 (ES-I).” 
(These called for Israel’s withdrawal 
behind the 1949 armistice lines, and 
for the removal of Anglo-French 
forces from Egyptian territory.) 

The other alternative was to back 
the amendment offered by Foreign 
Minister Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium, which would have replaced the 
above with the following: 

“Notes that, according to informa- 
tion that has been received, one-third 
of the French forces have been with- 
drawn, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment has decided to withdraw one 
infantry battalion immediately and 
Israel has withdrawn a part of its 
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troops, and considers that France, 
the United Kingdom and _ Israel 
should expedite the application of the 
resolutions of 2 and 7 November in 
the spirit in which they were adopted, 
particularly with regard to the func- 
tions vested in the United Nations 
forces.” 

The U.S. chose to support the 
Asian-African version. This was par- 
ticularly tragic since the Spaak 
amendment had the approval of all 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation members; it offered a superb 
opportunity to repair some of the 
damage done by Washington’s stand 
against Anglo-French action in Suez. 

The Spaak amendment was defeat- 
ed by a minority vote; had the U.S. 
backed it, many other abstainers 
probably would have done likewise. 
As Canada’s Lester Pearson noted, 
had the original resolution been 
adopted with Spaak’s amendment it 
would have been more valuable than 
the accepted wording—which even 
U.S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
termed “unnecessary.” 

By isolating itself from all its 
NATO allies and further humiliating 
England and France by again lining 
up with the Soviet Union, the U.S. 
not only deepened the existing rift 
but also extended it to its other allies. 
Four Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Brazil, voted for the Spaak 
amendment. So did Turkey, National- 
ist China, Thailand and, of course, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Thus the U.S. cut itself off from 
its oldest, best allies in pursuit of the 
approval of neutrals and foes. 








LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


AST SPRING, I wrote an article for THE NEw LEADER 
L on the state of literary journalism in this country, 
with particular reference to the book reviews in the New 
Yorker. Among the reverberations was an essay in 
America by its literary editor, Harold C. Gardiner SJ, 
called—by some hard-pressed editorial assistant, I hope 
—*Fainting with Damn Praise.” Father Gardiner wrote: 
“But my charge is different from 
Mr. Hicks’s. He thinks, if I may 
streamline his argument a bit, that 
the New Yorker and especially 
Mr. West are too strict in judg- 
ment——snobbishly and unfairly 
strict. My indictment is that all 
too many reviewers are too ready 
to award greatness and immortal- 
ity.” 

Streamlining has its dangers, 
and Father Gardiner is not at the 
moment my favorite streamliner. 
I was not complaining because the 
reviews in the New Yorker are too strict. Because they 
are snobbish, yes. Because they are unfair, yes. Because 
they are strict, no. My charge against Mr. West and some 
of the New Yorker’s anonymous reviewers is that, a good 
deal of the time, they simply don’t review the books they 
are supposed to be reviewing. In argument with a news- 
paper publisher, who defended New Yorker reviews on 
the ground that they are amusing, I inquired how he 
would feel about a reporter who said there had been 
three people killed at a fire because it would be dull to 
report that the blaze had never been out of control. He 
seemed to think that the two situations have nothing in 
common, but I don’t agree. It may be naive, but I 
believe that a book review is a review of a book. 

Having cleared up that point, I can only acquiesce in 
Father Gardiner’s indictment: There is a great deal of 
sloppy, uncritical reviewing. He thinks that these matters 
are handled better in England, and perhaps by and large 
they are; but when I observe how easy it is for an Ameri- 
can publisher to hang a garland of really impassioned 
trans-Atlantic praise on any British title he chooses to 
import, I suspect that the differences between London and 
New York are not vast. And when Father Gardiner, to 





By Granville Hicks 


The State of Literary Journalism: 
Is the Serious Novel Expendable? 


prove that there is “no odium nationalisticum,” that 
English reviewers aren’t just plain mean to all American 
books, cites British praise for The Man in the Gray Flan. 
nel Suit, he fails to convince me that British reviewing 
is stricter than American. 

The question of the leniency of American reviewers 
has also been raised by Geoffrey Wagner, British-born but 
now a resident of New York, in 
the winter issue of the American 
Scholar. (Like everyone else men- 
tioned in the piece, I was sent 
proofs in advance of publication.) 
Much of what Mr. Wagner has to 
say is true. Third-rate books are 
often highly praised in such influ- 
ential periodicals as the New York 
Times Book Review and the Satur- 
day Review. Reviewers for these 
magazines sometimes operate on a 
double standard. Books headed 
for commercial success are fre- 
quently given more space than they deserve. 

I dislike the situation, but I cannot get as upset about 
it as Mr. Wagner does. It is unrealistic not to recognize 
that the Times Book Review has to take into account the 
tastes of its hundreds of thousands of readers, just as I. 
when I am functioning as a member of the board of 
trustees of the local library, have to take into account the 
tastes of our couple of hundred borrowers. If I voted only 
for the books I like, the library would quickly go out of 
existence. From a conceivable point of view, the extinc: 
tion of our library, and perhaps the extinction of the 
Times Book Review, might be a fine idea, but if we are 
to survive both of us have to accept the fact that the 
majority of readers want simply to be entertained. That 
the Times operates on two levels seems to me on the whole 
encouraging, for if it operated only on one that level 
would have to be the purely commercial. As things are, 
the Times prints many serious reviews of serious books, 
and if it managed to print more I would forgive it the 
lenient or equivocal reviews of the books intended for 
mass entertainment. 

The real point, as I was saying last May, is that there 
is so little responsible literary journalism, so little serious 
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reviewing, especially of fiction. To quote from my article: 
“By ‘serious’ I do not mean highbrow or erudite or pro- 
found or anything like that; it is enough if the reviewer, 
having certain elementary qualifications, has read the 
book carefully, has thought about it, and has taken the 
trouble to state his thoughts clearly.” This does not seem 
much to ask, and yet, as I remarked last spring, it is pos- 
sible for a novel of substantial merit not to receive a 
single review that is serious in that modest sense. A 
devoted and talented young novelist once said to me, 
“Everybody’s back seems to be turned when my books 
are published.” 

The backs are likely to be turned, different backs for 
different reasons. The major book-review media, as Mr. 
Wagner has said and I have admitted, are obliged to 
devote much of their space to popular novels, both be- 
cause these are the novels in which the majority of their 
readers are interested and because they are the mainstay 
of the publishing business, to which such media are nec- 
essarily closelv linked. In this situation, the serious and 
presumably unpopular novel takes its chances: It may not 
be reviewed at all; it may be handed to an incompetent 
reviewer: it may be allotted so little space that even a 
competent reviewer cannot do justice to it. 

Making a sharp and invidious distinction between 
critics and book reviewers, Mr. Wagner would like to 
hear more from the former and less from the latter. I 
think both critics and reviewers have their functions, but 
in any case, so far as serious fiction is concerned, the sug- 
gestion hasn’t much practical value, for nobody’s back 
is more resolutely turned to the contemporary novel than 
that of the typical literary critic. “I make no attempt to 
keep up with the younger American writers,” Edmund 
Wilson observes in A Piece of My Mind, “and I only 
hope to have the time to get through some of the classics 
Ihave never read.” 

We cannot quarrel with Mr. Wilson’s preference for the 
classics. even though we may regret that talents once so 
fruitfully devoted to contemporary literature are no 
longer exercised in a field that badly needs them. But 
what are we to make of Yvor Winters, writing in the 
current Hudson Review on “Problems for the Modern 
Critic of Literature”? “I can read the later Joyce and 
Mrs. Woolf in small passages,” he tells us, “for the details 
are often entertaining, even though their function may be 
trivial. But I cannot read the neat but simple Mr. Heming- 
way, nor the inarticulate (though doubtless profound) 
Mr. Faulkner. and I can see no reason why I should be 
asked to try. I am a student of literature, not an anthro- 
pologist. and I have better ways of spending the few 
years remaining to me.” I resist the temptation to ask 
why Mr. Winters expresses himself in such terms, and 
merely note that he has departed, has got up and gone, is 
no longer with us. Neither he nor most of the critics with 
whom he quarrels in the course of his long article will 
ever have anything significant to say about the contem- 
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porary novel because they will not take the trouble to find 
out what is in it. 

Other backs are turned as well. The natural abode of 
serious literary journalism is neither the newspaper sup- 
plements nor the highbrow quarterlies, but the middle- 
brow monthlies and the weekly journals of comment. But 
there the characteristic pressures of our time are at work. 
In a world in which so many matters call for comment, 
books in general receive less and less attention, and books 
on current problems are given preference over novels. 
Some editors and some literary journalists push against 
the current, but they have tough going. 

In short, there is a widespread belief that, for one rea- 
son or another, the serious novel is expendable. Most pub- 
lishers, bless them, are willing to take a chance on one or 
two serious novels a season, but the book that keeps the 
firm in business is the book that can be sold to a slick 
magazine, to a book club, and to Hollywood. The critics 
also, most of them, have other fish to fry. The intelligent 
editor of a monthly or a weekly is likely to wish that he 
had space to review serious novels, just as his intelligent 
subscribers are likely to wish they had time to read them, 
but, as he and they say, what about Suez and Hungary? 
We are more and more frequently told that the novel is 
dying. No wonder; many a conscience would be clearer if 
it were indeed dead and didn’t have to be bothered with. 

But in reality the novel exhibits the most obstinate kind 
of vitality. There have never been, I am convinced, so 
many serious novelists in the United States as there are 
today. I am not talking about great novelists, rare enough 
in any age, but about men and women who believe in the 
novel, who write out of themselves and not for the market, 
who recognize that there is a craft to be mastered and 
are determined to master it, and who have already demon- 
strated that they have talent enough to justify their ambi- 
tions. I can easily make a list of twenty Americans under 
50 whose commitment to the novel is sure and strong 
and whose claim upon our attention has already been 
validated, and there must be twenty more who, at the 
outset of their careers, are good risks. 

I have talked about many of these novelists in the pages 
of THE New LEADER in recent years and have tried to 
show why their work is important. So far as one can 
generalize at all, one has to say that the serious novel is 
a processing of experience. Much popular fiction has 
nothing to do with experience but is merely a mechanical 
manipulation of stereotypes, popular precisely because 
it is a release into non-experience. Many second-rate 
novels, on the other hand, serious in intent but not in 
execution, succeed in reproducing experience but do 
nothing with it; such novels may be interesting in the 
way the daily newspaper is but are almost as ephemeral. 
What the serious novelist does, through some combina- 
tion of will and insight and craftsmanship, is to transform 
experience in such a way as to give it meaning. We live 
in a world that, whatever else may be true of it, is rich 








in experience, so rich that for most of us everything is 
blurred. The desperation Saul Bellow describes in Seize 
the Day, the desperation of the blind alley, is an experi- 
ence that millions of men and women have had without 
learning anything from it; the meaning is what Bellow 
has known how not only to discover but also to communi- 
cate. 

If there are novelists who have something important to 
say to us, how does it happen that the audience for the 
novel is shrinking? The answer, I suppose, has to be the 
obvious one—the distraction of attention. I am_ not 
thinking of TV, which competes chiefly with commercial 
fiction, but of the innumerable demands made upon 
people of intelligence. There are Suez and Hungary, after 
all, to say nothing of a thousand other matters about 
which we feel obliged, either professionally or simply as 
good citizens, to keep ourselves informed. 

There is no ready-made solution. I cannot tell people to 
forget about Suez and Hungary and read the novels of 
Saul Bellow and Wright Morris; I can only suggest that 
novels are important, too. And when I talk with my busy 
acquaintances, I find that many of them will agree in 
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principle. “But,” they inquire, “how do I find out what 
novels are worth reading?” I wish I could reply, “By 
reading book reviews,” but, without a lot of qualification, 
I can’t. 

So we come back to our starting point, to the assertion 
that the reviewing of books, especially novels, especially 
serious novels, is a job that by and large is not done well. 
What do we have a right to ask of reviewers? First of all, 
I repeat, that they read the novels they review. As anyone 
knows who compares blurbs and reviews, countless re- 
views are written of books that have not been read at all. 
What is more important, there is reading and reading, 
and much of what passes as literary journalism is carried 
on under conditions that make careful reading virtually 
impossible. By definition, a serious novel makes demands 
on the attention of its readers, and the reviewer who is 
unable or unwilling to measure up to those demands 
disqualifies himself at the outset. 

It also seems reasonable to ask that a review be devoted 
to the book in hand, not to some other topic that happens 
to interest the reviewer, and certainly not to some other 
book that the reviewer thinks the author ought to have 
written. The reviewer may, of course, find nothing to say 
except that the book wasn’t worth writing, but at least 
this is a comment on the book and relevant if true. Much 
fiction reviewing is not relevant in any sense. Many a 
review that begins intelligently comes to nothing because 
the reviewer, probably out of some frustrated creative 
passion of his own, fashions an image of a different book 
and falls in love with it. 

So far as fiction is concerned, I would further suggest 
that the reviewer ought to be capable of responding to a 
good novel when he comes across one. True responsive 
ness is very different from the pumped-up enthusiasm of 
those Mr. Wagner calls “the gee-whiz boys.” The reviewer 
who can communicate the excitement he has felt in read- 
ing a particular book doesn’t have to call it “terrific,” 
“colossal” or even “great.” If a reviewer is never excited 
by a novel, he simply shouldn’t review fiction. 

It should be clear that I am neither calling for uniform- 
ity nor deploring severity. If we were to have a dozen 
competent reviews of a serious novel—and what a happy 
event that would be!—there would be large differences 
of opinion. There is no set of standards to which all liter- 
ary journalists subscribe, nor do I think there should be 
one. But it is possible to tell a thoughtful, perceptive 
review, even when one disagrees with its conclusions, 
from a shoddy review or a non-review. 

Both Father Gardiner and Mr. Wagner have an idea 
that book reviewing would be better if reviews weren't 
signed. I doubt it. I think that anonymity would encour- 
age the incompetent reviewers and do nothing, one way 
or the other, for the competent ones. There can be no easy 
answer. We have been sliding down hill for quite a time 
now, and we can work our way back only if there are 
individuals who are willing to make the effort. 
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Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox. 
By James MacGregor Burns. 
Harcourt, Brace. 553 pp. $5.75. 


BioGRAPHY is, like portraiture, an 
art form. Professor Burns, a political 
scientist, has given us what the dust- 
jacket defines as the first “political 
biography.” But the dust-jacket does 
not proclaim the chief merit of the 
book, which is that it is a work of 
art, in the sense that it gives us a 
clear portrait of the greatest political 
figure of the past generation. Roose- 
velt beguiled an isolationist nation 
from its isolationism and a conserva- 
tive nation, dominated by the busi- 
ness creed of laissez-faire, to a prag- 
matic revolution. In that revolution, 
the whole nation came to accept the 
principle thesis of the “New Deal”— 
namely, that it is within the power 
and competence of the state to direct 
the political and economic life of a 
technical society for the purpose of 
assuring the general welfare and 
guaranteeing at least minimal securi- 
ties to the people most exposed to the 
hazards of the complex machinery 
of a technical age. 

In guiding the revolution, Roose- 
velt remade the Democratic party 
into an alliance of farmers, workers, 
racial minorities (including Negroes) 
and intellectuals—without excluding 
the Southern conservative wing of 
the party, which has been the solid 
core of its strength since the Civil 
War. Roosevelt did this job so well 
that we have just gone through a 
Presidential election in which a Re- 
publican President won a landslide 
victory, matching or surpassing those 
of Roosevelt, chiefly by the device of 
adopting the whole Roosevelt pro- 
gram in both domestic and foreign 
Policy. Thus, the gains won in the 
Roosevelt era have been made se- 
cure through their unchallenged 
adoption by the opposition. One 
makes this judgment with some hesi- 
tancy in the present moment; there 
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are indications that a general, who 
seemed absolutely committed to the 
idea of our responsibility as a 
hegemonous nation in the free world, 
may be embarking upon what has 
been defined as a “new isolationism,” 
in which we go the “path of honor” 
alone, not being fully conscious of 
the perils to which our weaker allies 
are exposed. 

Professor Burns is chiefly inter- 
ested in the artistry by which Roose- 
velt beguiled very disparate political 
forces into the semblance of a uni- 
fied program. He gives an illuminat- 
ing account of the interaction be- 
tween the leader of great political 
talent and the social forces which 
propel him into leadership and which 
are sometimes unwittingly loosed 
by the new direction which he has 
given public affairs. He does not pre- 
tend to give a full-scale account of 
Roosevelt’s war leadership nor does 
he summarize, except in_ briefest 
terms, what we know from Sher- 
wood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins. Per- 
haps because of this, Roosevelt 
emerges more the fox than the lion. 

Burns recounts the years of ap- 
prenticeship of young Roosevelt as 
State Senator, anti-Tammany Wil- 
sonian, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under Wilson, Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate with Cox, and finally 
his triumph as Governor of New 
York, his struggle with Al Smith, 
and his careful plans for the Presi- 
dential nomination. One of the inci- 
dents in his rise to power described 
by Burns, which intrigued the pres- 
ent reader, is his dealing with 
the Jimmy Walker case in such a 
way as not to alienate Tammany too 
completely and yet preserve his repu- 
tation as an anti-Tammany Democrat. 
I was intrigued by the extreme dex- 
terity with which Roosevelt allowed 


Walker to convict himself by the 
simple expedient of asking him to 
clarify point after point in the pro- 
ceedings of the Seabury report, until 
Walker’s guilt became quite clear. I 
marveled at the dexterity but ques- 
tioned the political honesty of the 
Governor, who seemed to be assuring 
Walker that he assumed the Mayor’s 
innocence, but what about this or that 
item of the voluminous Seabury re- 
port? My admiration for the fox in 
Roosevelt was not enough to per- 
suade me to vote for him in 1932, 
but that is neither here nor there. 

Burns’s focus on Roosevelt’s politi- 
cal artistry does not prevent him 
from giving a true portrait of the 
man himself, with his moods of gaiety 
and self-assurance; in the tragedy of 
his affliction from polio; in the touch- 
ing relation with his wife, Eleanor, 
who literally drew him out of the de- 
pression consequent upon his illness 
by her absolute devotion and con- 
tended against his mother, who want- 
ed her son to resign himself to the life 
of a country squire after his illness. 
Burns suggests that, despite the 
strong influence of that formidable 
matriarch upon Roosevelt’s life, there 
never was a chance of Roosevelt re- 
nouncing his political ambitions. 
Burns also challenges the thesis that 
his “liberalism” was derived from 
his experiences during his illness. 
He was, after all, a rather enthusiastic 
Wilsonian long before that. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
many chapters of recent history 
which are illumined by the book: the 
early days of the New Deal; the fight 
over the “court-packing” scheme, in 
which Roosevelt lost many of his 
supporters and was in any case de- 
feated; the third-term and fourth- 
term campaigns; his negotiations 
with Willkie, or rather the negotia- 
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tions which never quite came off. 
Professor Burns suggests that these 
negotiations might have led to a crea- 
tive new party alignment but that 
Roosevelt scared Willkie by his over- 
shrewd publicizing of the event in ad- 
vance. 

On the whole one gets what is, I 
think, a true impression of Roose- 
velt’s skill as a political manipulator 
from Burns’s account, together with 
the feeling that his skilled opportu- 
nism was frequently over-shrewd or 
even dishonest. In the light of subse- 


| quent charges by isolationists, it does 


not seem to me to be fair to accuse 
Roosevelt of not being honest with a 
nation which was caught in the toils 
of a neutralist mania and which did 
not recognize the international perils 
as clearly as Roosevelt saw them. If 
he had been less coy, the subsequent 
charges that he dragged us into the 
war would have been harder to re- 
fute. On the other hand, nothing but 
the passionate desire to win an elec- 
tion can quite explain, and certainly 
will not condone, the assurance which 
he gave the mothers in Boston that 
their sons would never fight in a 
foreign war. One must understand, 
of course. that the assurance was 
prompted by Willkie’s sudden volte- 
face from being more interventionist 
than Roosevelt to the charge that 
Roosevelt was a “warmonger.” 

On the whole, Burns allows the 
record to unfold without too much 
judgment of the moral or political 
adequacy of the Rooseveltian poli- 
cies. But he does allow himself some 
judgments which some of us will 
find rather unconvincing. “Roose- 
velt,” he declares, for instance, “was 
in surprising degree a captive of the 
political forces around him, rather 
than their shaper.” That judgment 
seems erroneous when one considers 
the achievement of remolding a 
rather moribund, Southern-based 
party into an instrument of Northern 
liberalism. On the other hand, Burns 
shows that Roosevelt did not con- 
sciously initiate the new dynamism 
of the labor movement, was rather 
ignorant of its importance, and only 


tardily came to the support of Sena- 
tor Wagner in the passage of the 
Labor Relations Act. Since the rise 
of labor power is one of the most 
enduring consequences in the re- 
shaping of the American economy 
and in the achievement of a more 
adequate equilibrium of social power 
in a technical age. this must be re- 
garded as a curious irony of history. 

Burns’s analysis of Roosevelt’s 
complex character as due to his 
“heing a deeply divided man 
gering between two worlds” is rather 
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unconvincing. The two worlds were, 
of course, the aristocratic world of 
Dutchess County, Groton, Harvard 
and “the right houses of Boston”; 
and the “world of Wilsonian reform 
at home and Wilsonian idealism 
abroad.” That is surely not an ade- 
quate account of the complexity of 
his character. Churchill was more of 
an aristocrat than Roosevelt, and 
both men were enabled by their aris- 
tocratic tradition to have a certain 
freedom from the ethos of the busi- 
ness community, which both men 
challenged in their own way, Roose- 
velt in both domestic and foreign 
policy and Churchill in foreign pol- 
icy (though he did fight for Lloyd 
George’s revolutionary budget, which 
anticipated the New Deal by several 
decades). If there was a division in 
Roosevelt’s soul. it must have been 
derived from the conflict between his 
ambition and will to power on the 
one hand and his “social idealism” 
on the other hand. But even this con- 
flict could not have been too serious 
in a man who made the discovery that 
liberalism was a source of political 
power in the America of the 
Depression. 

These minor criticisms are made 
merely to show that the reviewer has 
not lost all his critical faculties in 
his enjoyment of a superb work of 
art and an instructive account of the 
political and social history of a revo- 
lutionary and creative age, the tem- 
per of which will already seem 
strange to those who did not live 
through it and have grown into ma 
turity in the modern complacency. 
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America 1945-1955 


The Crucial Decade. 
By Eric F. Goldman. 
Knopf. 298 pp. $5.00. 


WRITERS USED to assume that very 
recent history could not be written 
at all; now they are proving that it 
can be the most interesting kind of 
history. The demand for “perspec- 
tive” is limited by two facts: First, 
people will not wait, and second, 
stable perspective is an illusion—per- 
spectives constantly change. We have 
long had our memoir-histories served 
up hot from the event. Clarendon be- 
gan writing his History of the Rebel- 
lion in 1645, the very year of Naseby, 
and it lasts for the same reason that 
Churchill’s record of the Second 
World War will last. But nowadays 
we want our pure history as well as 
our memoirs and biographies to come 
down to date. What Harry Thurston 
Peck did so dextrously in_ his 
Twenty Years of the Republic, 1885- 
1905, published in 1906, Mr. Gold- 
man has done even better here. 

This is a pungently vivid book, ex- 
citing for its reportage and its re- 
portage alone. Its electric quality, its 
vibrancy, derive from two main de- 
vices which the author uses with 
great dexterity. Supported by care- 
ful research and vigorous writing, 
they make every page. 

One device is the careful setting of 
scene after scene, the story moving 
swiftly through scores of dramatic 
episodes. However familiar, they all 
have fresh touches: Truman telling 
Congress he will take over the rail- 
toads just as news comes that the 
strike is called off; the blanched Hiss 
confronting Chambers; MacArthur 
cheered by seven million New York- 
ers while Senator James Duff acidly 
remarked that the country was “on a 
great emotional binge”; O’Dwyer 
brassily answering the questions of 
Kefauver’s subcommittee on crime; 
Nixon in his well-rehearsed telecast 
on Pat and the little dog; Welch de- 
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Reviewed by Allan Nevins 
Professor of American History, Columbia 
University; Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 


nouncing McCarthy as the whole na- 
tion looks on; and so on to the final 
scene of Eisenhower telling the Rus- 
sians at Geneva that he dares them 
to exchange blueprints and permit 
aerial inspections. These scenes are 
concise, quiet and without histri- 
onics, but effective. 

The other device is Professor Gold- 
man’s telling use of the illuminating 
quotation, the typical incident, the 
unpretentious event that connotes a 
whole national attitude or change. 
His knack hides a great deal of hard 
work. Ten times more art went into 
his selection of these bits than the 
ordinary reader will suppose. The 
advancing status of the Negro? Here 
is just the right incident, Jackie Rob- 
inson ready to respond to the white 
ball player who might aim a blow 
at his face: “Mr. Rickey, I’ve got two 
cheeks.” The prosperity of the farm- 
er? The story of the Western wheat- 
grower who hands his bank $10,000 
in bills to pay off an $8,000 mort- 
gage and explains in confusion: “Oh, 
I must have brought the wrong 
bucket.” The fact that the Eisen- 
hower Administration calmly took 
over the New Deal-Fair Deal poli- 
cies? The witty thrust of Stevenson’s: 
“I would be proud to stand on that 
record if only the General would 
move over and make room for me.” 
The book is marvelously served by 
Mr. Goldman’s mastery of these tell- 
ing bits. 

Perhaps we ought not to ask for 
more. The story is delightfully read- 
able from beginning to end. It puts 
the events of national and interna- 
tional politics in due proportion and 
proper sequence. At various points 
it offers completely new information 
which Mr. Goldman obtained from 
personages of the time; not merely 
from Bernard Baruch, James M. 


Byrnes and Trygve Lie but from Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, Strom Thur- 
mond and Lauren Bacall. The full 
story of how Father Edmund A. 
Walsh of Georgetown University 
played the main part in setting Mc- 
Carthy on his fell enterprises is one 
of several important novelties. But 
partly because the book is so good, 
the author’s talent so vivid and keen, 
we do feel inclined to ask for more; 
and it is a little disappointing that 
we do not get it. 

“What is the long-time trend?” 
Mr. Goldman at one point quotes 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Who knows?” Of course nobody 
knows, but we expect so alert a his- 
torian to make a guess. In his pref- 
ace Mr. Goldman offers some encour- 
aging words. At the beginning of his 
work, he writes, he was depressed by 
the cheaper and soggier aspects of 
the period: the glitter and chrome, 
the dissipation and selfishness, the 
apathy and lack of aspiration. But as 
he went on he gained a sense that the 
nation was pulling itself from its 
postwar sloughs, and gaining higher 
ground, Certainly its response to the 
Korean War was heartening. It is to 
be wished that the book had made 
more of this thesis, and had presented 
a fuller analysis to sustain it. In this 
decade the republic did assume the 
leadership of the free world, and 
faced its great responsibilities with 
earnestness and (until 1953, at least) 
imagination. Despite the McCarthys 
and Knowlands and Nixons on the 
political plane, it did offer a scene 
of intellectual ferment and moral ex- 
ploration that held much achieve- 
ment and more promise. 

No doubt, if Mr. Goldman’s 
scheme for his book had compre- 
hended more attention to literature, 
education, the churches, to cultural 
and spiritual values generally, this 
finer element in the nation’s postwar 
development would have been better 
delineated. As the work stands, we 
may be grateful for its many fine 
qualities, and each reader may haz- 
ard his own interpretation as to long- 
time trends. 
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Edmund Wilson at Sixty 


Reviewed by Diana Trilling 
Noted critic; chairman, American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom 


A Piece of My Mind. 
By Edmund Wilson. 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 239 pp. $3.75. 


Witu A Piece of My Mind, a col- 
lection of reflective essays on reach- 
ing the age of 60, Edmund Wilson 
publishes his eighteenth volume. As 
things go nowadays among serious 
writers, it is an uncommonly large 
production, and when we add to the 
quantity of the published work its 
special quality which has won Mr. 
Wilson his acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence in American literature, we are 
bound to welcome a book of reflec- 
tions at this point in such a fine and 
full career. Twenty-five. even thirty 
years ago, when the Axel’s Castle 
pieces first came out in the New 
Republic, Mr. Wilson was already a 
unique figure in our literary life, a 
model of the dignity possible to the 
profession of criticism, and as his 
work has developed he has permitted 
us to hold fast the proud image he 
created so early. This is a rare expe- 
rience in American culture. 

Mr. Wilson’s steadfastness of pur- 
pose must be understood. of course, 
as something even more than the 
steady and fitting employment of his 
talents, though that in itself is a suf- 
ficiently remarkable achievement. 
Both his productivity and the nature 
of his work have represented a 
large moral assertion—an assertion, 
against the uncertainty and falsities 
of his time, of Mr. Wilson’s profound 
belief in literature. There are few 
writers of whom it is as true as it is 
of Edmund Wilson that their work is 
an act of faith in the value and per- 
manence of literature and, by exten- 
sion, of faith in the continuity of cul- 
ture and of mankind. 

And there has gone along with this 
commitment to literature what is not 
always its corollary, a ruling commit- 
ment to mind. A commitment to mind 
is not to be confused with intellectual 
integrity, that much-overused concept 
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of intellectual morality. When F. 
Scott Fitzgerald spoke of Edmund 
Wilson as his intellectual conscience, 
he was indeed singling out his old 
friend for his firm and courageous 
refusal of the seductions of com- 
merce and fashion. But a person can 
be splendidly inviolable in his beliefs 
and still minimal in his respect for 
intellect. In fact. more and more in 
these years since Fitzgerald’s death 
we have had to see that an immunity 
to corruption is capable of existing 
in inverse proportion to a belief in 
mind. Through this hazardous quar- 
ter-century in which mind has played 
such a largely defensive role in our 
intellectual life—in political thought, 
in education, in psychology—Edmund 
Wilson has continued to maintain 
himself strikingly impervious to anti- 
intellectualism, whatever the subtle 
disguises in which it has appeared. 
Even his brief period of Communist 
sympathy represented not an abdica- 
tion of mind, as was the case with so 
many intellectuals of his own and a 
succeeding generation, but a too 
close and rational reliance on the 
texts, without enough imagination of 
the morbid constructions that could 
be put upon the Marxist doctrine. 
Mr. Wilson repudiated Commu- 
nism quickly, as soon as the realities 
of the Soviet dictatorship revealed 
themselves from behind the rational 
program of Marxism. But this reve- 
lation, after all, was blatant; only 
those who willed themselves blind 
could avoid it. Unhappily, in other 
spheres of Mr. Wilson’s thought the 
schematic approach of rationalism 
has not always brought its correction 
so readily, or at all. If we honor Mr. 
Wilson for his commitment to reason 
as a means of ordering the universal 
chaos, I am afraid it is the excess of 
this virtue which we must blame for 


the note of irritability which so fre. 
quently sounds through his work and, 
even more important, for his incapac. 
ity to take into sympathetic account 
the often antithetical manifestations 
of man’s life as an individual and in 
society. An awareness of the recipro- 
cal process of good and evil, reason 
and non-reason, fact and _ intuition, 
principle and strategy in the human 
experience—this is what has always 
been missing in Mr. Wilson’s work. 
Mind turns out to be a good deal 
more than an instrument of order, 
more even than an authority; it be- 
comes something of a tyranny. Even 
folly, to which Mr. Wilson often ad- 
dresses himself quite openly. has no 
dialectical or dynamic role in his view 
of man’s nature; it is never in dia- 
logue with wisdom or good sense. 
Rather, it appears as an absolute, an 
autonomous force by whose existence 
(and, sometimes, by whose accept: 
ance) Mr. Wilson confirms the au- 
tonomy and irreversibility of reason. 

The acerbity into which his ration- 
alistic impulse can lead Mr. Wilson is 
naturally more disturbing in his fic- 
tion than in his criticism. In_ the 
famous “Princess with the Golden 
Hair,” for example, the non-rational 
element in the story is presented as 
such an extreme of psychopathology, 
on which reason makes its observa- 
tions at such a chilling remove from 
feeling, that in the end, quite without 
the author’s intention, the observing 
intellect itself begins to suggest the 
psychopathological. 

But the criticism has been no less 
flawed by Mr. Wilson’s lack of a sense 
of literature as a function of conflict 
within the multitudinousness of life 
and of culture as a synthesis of dis 
parate and even antagonistic forces 
within the nature of man. In the 
critical work, we have been willing to 
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accept this simplicity because of the 
high ground on which Mr. Wilson 
has proceeded, the uncommon im- 
pulse to truth which lies even in the 
excess of his rationalism, and, not 
least of all, because Mr. Wilson has 
so often given us so useful a first 
view of difficult literary matters. 
Axel’s Castle, which today must seem 
to tell us far less about Yeats or 
Proust or Joyce than we think is re- 
quired, at the time of its publication 
helped us with quite literal difficulties 
of a kind we recall now only with 
some effort. Surely no critic of our 
time has journeyed more widely than 
Mr. Wilson and claimed for himself 
and us more valuable territories of 
cultural experience. Nevertheless, it 
has been within very strict limits of 
both feeling and thought that he has 
mapped these travels. 

The stringent rationalism which 
was always implicit in the criticism 
becomes explicit in Mr. Wilson’s 
present volume, where the opinions 
are unprotected by the usual conven- 
tions of the formal literary essay and 
where, as the title of the book indi- 
cates, Mr. Wilson is having his say 
without too much care for amenity 
or modification. A Piece of My Mind 
is a statement of some of the basic 
ideas—about religion, nations, war, 
education, science, sex—that Mr. 
Wilson has formulated over the years. 
The fact that the volume is subtitled 
“Reflections at Sixty” should not be 
taken to suggest that this is a medita- 
tive book or mellow, but only that it 
reflects old concerns of Mr. Wilson’s; 
actually, one of the attractions of 
A Piece of My Mind is its youthful 
vigor and even headstrongness. It is 
also an outrageous book. This is not, 
however, a recommendation. For it 
is one thing to be outraged by sound 
ideas for which we are not prepared, 
but it is quite another to be inescap- 
ably confronted with unsound or in- 
sufficient ideas the intimations of 
which we had preferred to ignore. 

I have space to canvas, and but 
briefly, only a few of the opinions 
Mr. Wilson expresses. There is Mr. 
Wilson on religion. Religion, he says, 
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rests upon theology and theology de- 
pends upon a belief in the existence 
of a god or gods; since reason must 
reject the supernatural, it must also 
reject religion. This is the primitive 
level on which Mr. Wilson deals with 
and dismisses the religious impulse, 
refusing the obvious fact that, what- 
ever the tangled web reason may have 
woven through the long years in its 
effort to support the religious emo- 
tion, the rationalizing process has 
had at last the virtue of admitting 
that the emotion has validity. 

Or there is Mr, Wilson on sex. 
Love, he tells us, is a romantic obfus- 
cation of the procreative instinct. 
People should be done with such non- 
sense, accept the laws of their bio- 
logical being and, like the animals, 
mate on the principle of natural 
selection for the preservation and im- 
provement of the species. Or there is 
Mr. Wilson on the subject of war. 
War, says Mr. Wilson, is a “bad 
habit” whose genesis we should try 
to understand by furthering our 
zoological research into the behavior 
of the insect kingdom. Mr. Wilson 
saw no point in either the First or 
Second World Wars. He is very glad 
—which we are, too, of course—that 
he got through both wars unscathed. 
With no word for what the triumph 
of Nazism would have meant for a 
person of his preferences and com- 
mitments, he writes: “I have never, 
in later life, regretted for a moment 
.. . that I made no serious sacrifice 
for either of them—causes in which 
I did not believe—and have survived 
to occupy myself with something in 
which I do believe: literature.” 

Yet, it would be wrong to leave 
the impression that, as a whole, A 
Piece of My Mind is as dismaying as 
these very dismaying ideas I pick at 
random. Even where we are shocked 
and look in vain for evidence that 
Mr. Wilson must be writing with 
tongue in cheek, there is still his 
vitality and even his pridefulness to 
sustain our old cherished Wilson 
image. And there is always our pleas- 
ure—if we could but sidestep the pit- 
falls into which it has tempted Mr. 


Wilson—in his good old-fashioned 
rationalism. In addition, the volume 
contains one piece—the longest in 
the book, in fact—which quite justi- 
fies its author in the face of whatever 
strictures we may propose about 
the other essays. 

It is the last chapter in the book, 
it is called “The Author at Sixty,” 
it is a remembrance of Mr. Wilson’s 
young manhood, and it is a truly re- 
markable piece of peculiarly difficult 
autobiographical reconstruction. With 
a perfection of taste and the most 
luminous understanding, Mr. Wilson 
tells the story of his family, in par- 
ticular the story of his father, a bril- 
liant and successful lawyer who was 
the victim of recurrent depression, 
from whom he felt great distance in 
his younger days but to whom he is 
drawn more and more closely upon 
mature reflection. 

Let it never be said of the man 
who wrote “The Author at Sixty” 
that he sees life too simply under the 
aspect of reason or that he has no 
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earlier protagonist, a Jew, has 
reached his final pitch of despair by 
refusing to marry the Gentile girl 
with whom he was truly in love, by 
failing to cast off the “yoke of the 
Torah.” But he might well have been 
(and was in the novel of a few dec- 
ades later) a white boy giving up his 
Negro mistress, a social climber re- 
jecting the poor (and pregnant) girl 
for an heiress: it is a basic American 
plot—a staple of popular fiction 
wherever it dares approach the prob- 
lematical. But it is the gimmick of 
Baldwin’s book to have made the 
poor but worthy girl a poor but 
worthy fairy, and thus to have dis- 
solved the sentimental assurance of 
the older versions into a quite con- 
temporary sort of ambiguity. A writ- 
er need be only a little enlightened to 
recommend (heartily or tearfully) 
breaking through economic or reli- 
gious or social conventions to marry 
the girl one loves. But what if the 
girl is a boy? The moral concern re- 
mains, but where is the assured moral 
answer ? 

“You are the one who keeps talk- 
ing about what I want,” Giovanni 
insists at one point to David. “But I 
have only been talking about who I 
want.” In terms of Baldwin’s novel, 
this conflict between the “what” and 
“who” approach to love comes to 
stand for a deep conflict of the Amer- 
ican and European conscience. It is 
David, the American, who feels 
driven to ask not “Can I love Gio- 
vanni?” but “Can I love a man?”, 
just as his ancestors, of whom, de- 
spite his expatriation, he is so proud 
(“My ancestors conquered a conti- 
nent, pushing across death-laden 
plains . . .”). might have asked: 
Can I love a Jew, a Negro, a dissolute 
woman, one older than myself? We 
are back now to The Ambassadors, to 
Henry James and the clash between 
the recent American notion that expe- 
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rience is itself a good and love the 
great experience, and the more an- 
cient American conviction that there 
are clean and unclean loves and that 
only what is clean is good. 

It is the most amusing of Baldwin’s 
wry ironies to portray the last stand 
of Puritanism as a defense of hetero- 
sexuality. But if David is our latest 
Last Puritan, he is by that very token 
the most uncertain of them all. He 
knows he cannot endure the stench 
of Giovanni’s room, of Europe; but 
no more can he return to the well- 
washed Hella, to a clean America. 
And what of Hella, what of women 
in a world where men are as lost 
as David? “David,” she cries, 
“please, let me be a woman... . It’s 
all | want... .” But what he wants he 
does not know, and it requires his 
confidence in his own maleness to 
define her. “But if women are sup- 
posed to be led by men and there 
aren’t any men to lead them, what 
happens then?” 

I do not finally believe in Bald- 
win’s sense of “the lack of sexual 
authority” in our world; but I be- 
lieve he believes in it and feel the 
consequences of such a belief as he 
renders them in this book. Beneath 
the melodramatic statement, he is 
attempting a tragic theme: the loss of 
the last American innocence, the last 
moral certainty—that the mirror does 
not lie, that little boys are boys, little 
girls girls. Once more, Hella is his 
mouthpiece: “Americans should 
never come to Europe. . . . It means 
they never can be happy again. 
What’s the good of an American who 
isn’t happy? Happiness was all we 
had.” But Hella sees only part way; 
if beyond happiness there is despair, 
beyond morality bewilderment, past 
despair and bewilderment there is 
God. Baldwin is finally a religious 
writer, though his religion is desper- 
ate and tentative in the expected 
modern manner. The last word, after 
all, is with David, who has betrayed 
everything, in his appeal to the 
“heavy grace of God,” and in his 
cry to his deepest self, “I must be- 
lieve, I must believe... .” 
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leadership, the struggle over the Stalin- 
ist inheritance, etc. Includes the Party 
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Death of a Painter 


By Gerald Sykes 


Author, “Children of Light” and other novels 


HEN | returned recently from 
Paris to my home in East 
Hampton, New York—another art 
center—the death of my neighbor 
Jackson Pollock in an automobile ac- 
cident was only a month old. His fel- 
low painters, particularly those of the 
same “abstract expressionist” school, 
seemed dazed, grieved and chastened. 
One of them said, “It’s as if it had 
happened to me.” Their extraordi- 
nary sense of team loss appeared to 
mean that he had represented, with 
a talent and a singlemindedness that 
caught everyone’s imagination, not 
only a kind of art but a way of life. 
He had also become a national 
symbol, as certain unfortunate attacks 
on him in the press made only too 
clear. A symbol of what? That is dif- 
ficult to say, but I believe the answer 
becomes clearer when his kind of 
avant-gardisme is seen in historical 
perspective. 

One reason why it is difficult to 
generalize about nations is that a na- 
tional main current sometimes pro- 
duces minority backwaters that end 
by being more important than the 
popular torrent that made them nec- 
essary. A familiar example is the 
sensuality of the Near East—so in- 
tense and far-reaching to those who 
have witnessed it—which produced. 
by reaction, stern religions and fierce 


moralities that have spread all over 
the earth. In the United States, on 
the other hand, a predominant puri- 
tanism produced the anti-puritan 
Walt Whitman, with his enormous 
liberating influence on later poetry 
everywhere; and in our own times 
an overall American tendency toward 
mechanized conformity has produced 
a number of artists of uncompromis- 
ing individuality. Jackson Pollock 
was one of the most spectacular—and 
most interesting—of these artists. 

A painter cannot live, however, 
without selling paintings, and today 
he sells much more easily if he re- 
ceives publicity—and publicity in 
mass media. One of the most impor- 
tant events in Jackson Pollock’s ca- 
reer was an article in Life which sug- 
gested that he might be America’s 
most important painter. Those who 
buy new painters like to be assured 
that they are not throwing their 
money away, if they do not buy 
solely for pleasure and if their taste 
is not entirely certain. After the arti- 
cle in Life, Pollocks sold better. He 
was also praised in little magazines, 
by more serious critics, but most col- 
lectors today are reassured in direct 
proporiion to the circulation of the 
words which tell them what to buy. 
The huckster is now perfectly at 
home in the museum. 
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Some day, sociologists will study 
this strange new interest in the most 
difficult modern art, which takes 
years of special study (not to men- 
tion special aptitude) to understand, 
by periodicals aimed at the mass 
mind. The periodicals’ motives seem 
fairly clear; most readers are antago- 
nized by modern art but enjoy being 
antagonized, and they also like quick 
information and ready-made opin- 
ions on a subject that would normally 
require years of hard work. As for 
the artists, they usually detest what 
the periodicals write about them but 
recognize its business value. Some- 
times they have been known to ac- 
cept publicity as a substitute for a 
slowly recognized social function, a 
hard-won place in a cultural tradi- 
tion, a chance to mature slowly; and 
in the circumstances they can hardly 
be condemned, but the esthetic and 
moral price of such surrender is 
usually suicidal. , 

It is possible that all avant. 
gardisme is the child of despair. Let 
a serious artist feel cut off from most 
of the life around him (which is usu- 
ally how he feels today), and the 
chances are that he will also feel a 
need to compensate for his deep sense 
of deprivation by expressing himself 
more violently and more histrioni- 
cally (and more originally) than 
would be necessary if he could live 
in harmony with nature, history and 
his fellow man. It may even be heroic 
that he should do so; he makes his 
life work an outcry of protest; he 
would rather live in hell than in any 
false heaven; his agony creates a 
new style. 

Recently, as I was able to observe 
during two years in Europe, Ameri- 
can painters have been taken more 
seriously abroad than in the past. 
Even in Paris there is some mention 
of a style américain, in abstract paint 
ing, which deserves respect. And at 
home one of my outstanding impres- 
sions, on my return, was that some 
of our most intransigent painters had 
begun to sell considerably better, 
have babies, buy houses and cars, get 
more lucrative teaching jobs. 
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This does not alter the fact that, 
by and large, all good American 
painters are still social outsiders in a 
way that is not true of good French 
painters, who have a serious national 
position that only an old and dis- 
tinctly eye-minded country can con- 
fer. We Americans live in an extreme- 
ly practical world where the lion’s 
share of plastic prestige goes to com- 
mercial artists. That is why some 
serious painters come to believe that 
publicity can be a panacea for both 
their financial wounds and those of 
another nature. They want to belong. 
Nothing is so wearing, or so likely 
to produce in time a guilty con- 
science, as life on the periphery of a 
society that is eminently successful 
at its material tasks. If protest con- 
tinues in such conditions, it tends to 
become wilfully nearsighted and neu- 
rotic. (That is, unless it is purely 
political or social.) All attempt at 
adjustment disappears. The artist is 
consumed by his loneliness, and his 
art customarily becomes more and 
more personal. 

The real reason why American 
painters—and American writers and 
composers, for that matter—are be- 
ing taken more seriously abroad is 
that these sensitive and gifted people 
have been tossed defenseless into the 
conditions of modern technological 
life, with none of the cushions and 
buffers that older civilizations pro- 
vide against raw experience. The 
source of our artistic vigor, which 
other nations are beginning to admire 
in the plastic arts as well as in litera- 
ture and music, is pain. Our most 
original style is a fascinating scream 
of anguish, with a brand new tonal- 
ity, squealed by extra-tender guinea 
Pigs (or scapegoats) in a vast and 
perhaps blind social experiment. 
When a prominent American Negro 
author left for France, his publisher 
expressed the fear, within my hear- 
ing, that he would never write as well 
in exile because “he won’t suffer as 
much.” Similar fears have often been 
expressed for white American artist- 
expatriates. The first job of the artist 
today is to suffer a complex new tor- 
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ture, and we give up on him very 
quickly when he ducks it. 

In its headlong embrace of tech- 
nology, our country is the real ad- 
vance guard of an experience that 
all mankind must now pass through, 
since all mankind has plainly de- 
clared for the many material advan- 
tages of technology, whatever its 
psychological penalties and whatever 
the suffering it brings to sensitive 
minorities. That is another reason 
why American art is being scanned 
abroad with newly respectful eyes; 
it has been produced under circum- 
stances that mav soon prevail every- 
where. These circumstances are nec- 
essarily destructive to artists and put 
a higher premium than ever upon a 
complex consciousness. Only by be- 
ing internally as tough as the world 
around him—vet without losing the 
tenderness that is his raison d’étre— 
can the artist hope to survive today. 
He is therefore a natural prey to 
despair and to cure-all promises. 

It was a mark of Jackson Pollock’s 
compulsive heroism that, even when 
he had become famous and could 
easily have become rich. he did not 
forsake his despair. There was no 
way out for that inconsolable man. 
He had embraced—and been em- 
braced by—a way of life that could 
lead only to disaster. Moralists who 
equate despair with sin, and psy- 
chologists who equate it with neuro- 
sis. may dispute such an attitude, but 
if they are honest or half-way human 
they will have to respect it. Our most 
exciting adventures into the unknown 
world would be impossible without 
such unreasoning disregard of self. 
Only out of such heedless experimen- 
talism is produced in time a new 
style. This man died the victim of 
cultural maladjustment. The leap 
from his Wyoming naiveté to his 8th 
Street prometheanism was too abrupt 
to permit any time for living. Too in- 
articulate to express himself other- 
wise, he fabricated a life on canvas 
—and became a legend to others 
similarly short-changed. There was 
much pathos in Jackson Pollock, but 
there was also courage and seed. 
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Love, Faith and Capitalism 


The Art of Loving. 
By Erich Fromm. 
Harper. 133 pp. $2.75. 


IT 1s a pleasure to read a book by 
Erich Fromm. He brings to his writ- 
ing a grace, a purity, and a clarity 
of style that are not too common 
today. And behind the style one de- 
tects a personality that is urbane, 
cultured, sensitive, and enamored of 
every human excellence. 

This essay on the art of loving 
holds no comfort for the sentimental- 
ist or the sensualist. It rejects the no- 
tion that sexual desire is an itch, and 
sexual satisfaction the removal of the 
itch. It affirms. further, that “love is 
not the result of adequate sexual sat- 
isfaction, but sexual happiness . . . 
is the result of love.” Also, we are 
warned from the very first page that 
the main problem is not that of re- 
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ceiving love but of giving love, not 
that of falling in love but of achiev- 
ing the permanent state of being in 
love, “or as we might better say, of 
‘standing’ in love.” 

Love, therefore, is a conscious art. 
It must meet the generic require- 
ments for the practice of any art, in 
discipline, concentration, patience 
and supreme concern. It must meet 
the specific requirements for the art 
of loving, in objectivity, reason, hu- 
mility, faith and activity. And it 
must bear its own distinguishing 
marks of giving, care, responsibility, 
respect and knowledge. A great part 
of the essay is given over to the care- 
ful elaboration of the meaning of 
these various features of the process. 

The general temper of the essay, 
in accord with current intellectual 
fashion, reflects the mood of the clas- 
sical Greek rather than of the classi- 
cal Hebrew, of the Hindu rather than 
of the Christian. Love is presented as 
a rational, Aristotelian affection, 
which has affinities with the great 
discussion of friendship in the Nico- 
machean Ethics. We are told that 
love is the only “sane and satisfac- 
tory” answer to the problem of hu- 
man existence. And the proof of its 
presence is “the depth of the rela- 
tionship, and the aliveness and 
strength in each person concerned.” 

It follows that there are dimensions 
of love which are not explored in this 
inquiry. Some years ago, the New 
Yorker presented a cartoon which 
showed two young theological stu- 
dents walking within the cloistered 
walls of the seminary. One of the 
students has a baffled expression on 
his countenance, and is remarking 
to the other: “What gets me about 
this place is that they want you to 
love people you don’t even like!” In 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition this is 


a love which may function where 
“respect” in the ordinary sense of 
the word must perforce be absent. It 
is a love which draws more strength 
from faith than from knowledge, and 
which anticipates and survives any 
rational comprehension. It is a love 
which, besides having a creative and 
evocative function for the lover and 
the beloved, expresses itself in sac- 
rifice and bears fruit in redemption. 
As an apostle of Aristotle rather 
than of any Hebrew-Christian proph- 
et, Erich Fromm reveals in himself 
the aristocrat as much as the ration- 
alist. He has no use for practical 
bourgeois marriage as a “well-oiled 
relationship” which takes pride in 
the team-work between the partners. 
And I suspect that his scorn of the 
spirit of capitalism—‘“the principle 
underlying capitalistic society and the 
principle of love are incompatible”— 
is Aristotelian and aristocratic rather 
than Marxian and proletarian. IJn- 
deed, his discussion of the class basis 
of love is curiously reminiscent of 
some comments on the subject by 
Werner Sombart in The Quintessence 
of Capitalism. But with all this devo- 
tion to sanity and to rationality. 
Fromm has ruled out not only bour- 
geois mechanical love but also the 
tradition of the grande passion in 
Romeo and Juliet, in Tristan and 
Iseult, in Rama and Sita. And I can’t 
help wondering if these exemplars 
of love just cited would not be char- 
acterized by him as “idolatrous.” 
Fromm’s skill in psychology en- 
ables him to make penetrating obser- 
vations about the various forms of 
immature love. He speaks convinc- 
ingly of our craving for the uncondi- 
tional love of the Mother, of our in- 
volvement in the love of the Father 
which is given only in return for 
obedience to commands. He remarks 
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shrewdly that the Lutheran principle 
of salvation by faith “carries within 
it a hidden matriarchal element. 
Mother’s love cannot be acquired .. . 
all I can do is to have faith . . . and 
to transform myself into the helpless, 
powerless child.” On the other hand, 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of good 
works is “part of the patriarchal pic- 
ture: I can procure father’s love by 
obedience and by fulfilling his de- 
mands.” 

But if Fromm is shrewd enough to 
perceive the infantilism in historic 
theologies, it is strange that he can- 
not discern the narcissism in his own. 
There is a pronounced subjectivism 
in the whole essay. The important 
thing in faith, as in love, is not the 
object of faith and love, but the fac- 
ulty. Thus “faith is a character trait 
pervading the whole personality, 
rather than a specific belief.” Broth- 
erly love is declared to be the highest 
form of love. but is disposed of in 
two pages. There are six pages on 
self-love. and it runs like a theme 
through most of the discussion. We 
even get instruction in a “few very 
simple exercises” for concentrating 
on the “I.” This is “to close one’s 
eyes .. . to try to follow one’s breath- 
ing... to try to have a sense of ‘I’; 
I=myself, as the center of my pow- 
ers, as the creator of my world.” We 
are told that such an exercise should 
be done at the least “every morning, 
for twenty minutes (and if possible 
longer) and every evening before 
going to bed.” 

Surely Fromm is not so innocent 
of religion and ethics that he does not 
know what he is doing here. The 
process of becoming mature, of be- 
coming adult, ends in an apotheosis 
of the ego. First of all, the mature 
person has to build a mother-con- 
science on his own capacity for love, 
and a father-conscience on his reason 
and judgment. Eventually, he comes 
to the point where “he is his own 
mother and his own father.” In due 
time he will become his own God. 
From an infantile attachment to God 
the Father, or God the Mother, he 
moves on to a philosophic under- 
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standing of what God is not; concen- 
trates later on “the realization of that 
which ‘God’ stands for in oneself”; 
and eventually comes to say with 
Meister Eckhart, “God and I: we are 
one.” In brief, after long schooling 
in the arts of maturity, we simply 
arrive at a more sophisticated form 
of auto-erotic engrossment, and the 
final object of faith, hope and love 
turns out to be that dear fellow so 
familiar to us in early childhood, just 
Li'l OP Me! 

Unfortunately, the capitalist cul- 
ture in which we live makes impos- 
sible the widespread fulfillment of 
this admirable ideal. In our “pro- 
duction-centered, commodity-greedy” 
world, it is a rule not to postpone the 
satisfaction of any desire, and this 
has become “the main tendency in the 
sphere of sex as well as in that of all 
material consumption.” For the pres- 
ent, then, it would appear that there 
is only a little band of the elect which, 
warded from evil by psychoanalytic 
meditations and yogi disciplines, can 
preserve intact its rational and aristo- 
cratic integrity while awaiting the 
coming of the Sane Society. 

Meanwhile, it would seem that the 
rest of us must find solace in a kind 
of love which does not pause for the 
environment to answer to its aspira- 
tions. It is the sort of love embodied 
in a Jeremiah, a Hosea, a Jesus, a 
Saint Paul, a Saint Francis. This love 
has no utopian expectations for man- 
kind, but at any rate it is prepared 
now to make assault against a hostile 
environment rather than to lament 
the failure of the environment to sup- 
port love. It is a love which knows 
how to function in an imperfect 
world with an imperfect human na- 
ture, which does not withhold its visi- 
tations until the candidates have 
passed some formal test to prove that 
they are mature, adult, sane. For this 
love knows the pride of the mature, 
the infantilism of the adult. the 
demonism of the sane. And while it is 
not reckless of any available art of 
loving, it knows that true love, more 
than a conscious craft, is first of all 
a wholehearted commitment. 
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A Reporter’s Notes 


The Big Thaw. 
By C. L. Sulzberger. 
Harper. 275 pp. $4.00. 


THE MAN who writes three columns 
a week on foreign affairs for the New 
York Times has reworked and re- 
organized into book form several 
dozen of his recent dispatches from 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
History moved so fast that The Big 
Thaw had its publication date moved 
up from middle to early November, 
and yet by the 10th of the month the 
author noted in his column: “The 
cold war is back again with a ven- 
geance.” 

Although subsequent _ editions 
might be retitled The Brief Thaw, the 
text requires no changes, for Mr. 
Sulzberger has mastered that type of 
daily journalism which makes the 
New York Times of so much greater 
permanent interest than most maga- 
zine articles or books on world af- 
fairs. For instance, in writing the 
columns from which this book is 
drawn, the author visited all the 
Soviet satellites, traveled widely in 
the Soviet Union itself, talked to im- 
portant and not-so-important people, 
made notes, and used his eyes not 
only to take in the sights but to read 
books of history, biography and remi- 
niscence. The result: a model of fac- 
tual, readable reporting that blends in- 
formation, interpretation and opinion. 

Mr. Sulzberger found “competitive 
coexistence” more dangerous than 
Stalinism. Moscow’s aim of world 
revolution remains unchanged, but 
confidence and tranquility have be- 
gun to replace fear and suspicion. 
Under the Communists as under the 
Tsars, Russia’s history zigzags he- 


tween nationalism and international- 
ism, and Russia’s present masters of 
course express their purposes in the 
language of Lenin: “America cannot 
come to terms with Europe—that is 
a fact proved by history. . . . Every- 
thing goes to show that America can- 
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not come to terms with other coun- 
tries because they are separated by a 
because 


profound economic rift, 
America is richer than the others.” 

Some of the most valuable pages 
of The Big Thaw deal with the satel- 
lites. In this connection, Mr. Sulz- 
berger takes pains to explain how 
and why each satellite differs from 
the others—and from Russia. In the 
case of Yugoslavia, he stresses that 
it has remained a nation of small 
peasants. Bulgaria, on the other 
hand, has collectivized 80 per cent 
of its agriculture. The Czechs will be 
among the last to revolt; they have 
had long experience in adapting 
themselves to foreign rule. Poles and 
Hungarians have longer traditions of 
national resistance, but the Poles 
fear the Germans more than _ they 
fear the Russians. 

The new Rumanian generation 
seemed sharp, shrewd and cynical. 
“We know what we want,” one young 
non-Communist supporter of the re- 
gime told the author. “It isn’t what 
you seem to think. It isn’t what we 
had before the war. Time will go on. 
Things will evolve. People are free 
only when their inner spirit demands 
it. Ours does. This government came 
in with terror. I have no use for 
bloodshed and class war. We have 
seen pitiful things. But we are on the 
path of progress. This is a reality. 
You Americans should not ignore it.” 

What impressed Mr. Sulzberger 
more than anything he saw in the 
satellites was Tito and Titoism. In- 
side the Soviet Union, he was struck 
by the headway the Communists have 
made in breaking down the Moslem 
faith in Central Asia. He sees India 
in clear if not present danger of at- 
tack. Concerning the Middle East, he 
recalls that Molotov told Hitler in 
1940: “The area south of Batum and 
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Baku in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf should be recognized as 
the center of the aspirations of the 
Soviet Union.” 

The Big Thaw reads like a minia- 
ture edition of the New York Times 
and differs from other topical books 
on world affairs as the Times differs 
from other newspapers. On the one 
hand, Mr. Sulzberger offers so wide 
a selection of facts and so great a 
variety of opinions that the reader 
feels free to make up his own mind. 
On the other hand, this method some- 
times leads the reader to suspect that 
the author has not made up his own 
mind on some of the subjects cov- 


ered. Yet, the book’s title and its 
closing paragraph make the author’s 
fundamental convictions and pur- 
poses clear. “Moscow,” he says, “has 
with great audacity decreed a Big 
Thaw in its empire. Should this prove 
meaningful, its consequences to the 
Communist system are far more dan- 
gerous than to ourselves. Let us at- 
tempt by every means to stimulate it.” 

But there is much in Mr. Sulzber- 
ger’s book, and even more in subse- 
quent events, to suggest that the con- 
sequences of the Big Thaw may be 
as dangerous to us as to the Commu- 
nists. It was not within the purview 
of this book to dwell on our weak- 


nesses in the Middle East, the dan- 
gers threatening us from the Far 
East, and the illusions that President . 
Eisenhower and his administration 
encourage us to entertain about our- 
selves. Because Mr. Sulzberger stands 
in no need of instruction on these 
points, he perhaps assumes that his 
readers share his awareness. But, just 
as he has covered his assignment in 
such detail that he sometimes does 
not see the forest for the trees, so he 
has focused so closely on the forest 
that he does not always take in the 
surrounding landscape. Perhaps this 
is the price he must pay for strict 
adherence to the reporter’s craft. 





Love 


Bitter Honeymoon, and Other Stories. 


By Alberto Moravia. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 221 pp. $3.50. 


Since Alberto Moravia’s famous 
first novel, The Time of Indifference, 
appeared in this country nearly 25 
years ago, he has been viewed by 
many of our critics as Italy’s most 
promising contemporary literary fig- 
ure. But the promise inherent in that 
early book has, with each succeeding 
one, remained a promise. Moravia’s 
art has not flowered, in part perhaps 
because his singleminded preoccupa- 
tion with sexuality—understandable 
in a man of 22—now begins to look, 
in a man of nearly 50, like a trauma. 

With the publication in English of 
these eight long short stories under 
the title Bitter Honeymoon, we can 
measure the depth and persistence of 
Moravia’s fixation with sensual love. 
From the first story written in 1927 
to the last one written in 1952, there 
is no apparent change of temperature 
in his torrid view of the relations 
between men and women, or even a 
momentary glimpse of that mystery 
beyond the flesh which proclaims 
man’s heart. In each of these stories, 
it is still and always the unease, the 
hunger, the nervousness and the de- 
Spair so inevitably linked to erotic 
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and Despair in Italy 


Reviewed by Virgilia Peterson 
Frequent contributor, “Saturday Review,” 
N. Y. “Herald Tribune Books” 


desire which Alberto Moravia almost 
exclusively explores. 

The story called “The Tired 
Courtesan,” first in the book, intro- 
duces us to an aging mistress and 
her impecunious young lover on the 
evening when, with more relief than 
grief, he has decided to leave her. 
In miniature, this is the same juxta- 
position of older woman and younger 
man which Colette so memorably de- 
scribed in Chéri, but stripped of the 
element of compassion which gave 
Colette’s book its emotional authen- 
ticity. Where there is no question of 
any kind of affection, past or present, 
in such a tie, the reader feels as much 
concern for the man and woman in- 
volved as if two cats had parted. 

Again and again, in the succeeding 
stories, Moravia presents his men 
and women not as individuals round- 
ed out by the hopes and foibles which 
distinguish each leaf on the human 
tree, but simply as male and female, 
differing sharply from each other, yet 
indistinguishable in their bare male- 
ness and femaleness from the rest of 
their respective species. Indeed, in 


the story called “The English Offi- 


cer,” in which a young Italian woman 
tries to pretend to herself as well as 
to the man she pursues that she is 
not in the habit of soliciting, the 
author makes use of a_ barnyard 
image to symbolize an act which he 
himself implies has no more signifi- 
cance than the ruffling of a hen’s 
feathers. But if to reduce the human 
act of love to the anonymity of the 
barnyard is Moravia’s final purpose, 
if he means to say that we are all 
helpless victims of an instinct that 
tortures us without giving us that 
identification of self that we are seek- 
ing, then surely the ultimate insignifi- 
cance of sexuality should be revealed 
in the context of the whole man, that 
is, in relation to the longings and 
aspirations by which he can be and is 
identified. But this total man appears 
nowhere in Moravia’s work. 

In the title story, “Bitter Honey- 
moon,” and in the one called “The 
Unfortunate Lover,” the two male 
protagonists have somewhat the same 
problem, since both are shown in the 
process of besieging the women they 
want to possess. The unfortunate 
lover, however, is attempting to re- 
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"A fascinating book about a remarkable man." 


—Daily People's World 


Up-Hill All the Way: tina Sanus 


by MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


“,.. Shipley might easily stand as 
a symbol of the integrity and un- 
flagging commitment of great 
American Socialists. His career as 
a popularizer of science, as a 
Socialist colleague of Debs, and as 
a brilliant opponent of the death 
penalty, makes a colorful story. . .” 


—Manas 


“ 


...a front rank fighter in almost 
every intellectual and social con- 
troversy of his time . . . his story 
has the excitement of skirmishes 
and battles lost and won, and in 
the light it throws on a lively 
period of our social history it is 
both documentary and revealing.” 


—Oakland Tribune 


“As with so many men who began with an educational handicap, he 


drove himself relentlessly; his reward .. . 


was becoming the national 


champion of the right of men to think for themselves.” 
—Don Douglas in San Francisco News 
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kindle in his mistress’s bosom a flame 
that he refuses to admit has gone 
out; while in the other story the 
bridegroom has not yet succeeded, 
after the first 24 hours of his “bitter 
honeymoon,” in kindling in_ his 
bride’s bosom any flame at all. The 
two men are the hunters; the two 
women, the prey. Successful as the 
author undoubtedly is in describing 
the antics of the chase—the blandish- 
ments and threats of the males and 
the classic petulance and false prom- 
ise of the females—we are no more 
aggrieved by the lover’s failure to 
recapture his mistress than elated by 
the accidental but clever psychologi- 
cal device which throws the bride 
belatedly into her husband’s arms, 

Only one of Moravia’s stories 
transcends mere appetite and _inves- 
tigates the human condition itself. In 
“A Sick Boy’s Winter,” the author 
has reached beyond the afflicted body 
of a tubercular youth to touch his 
soul. Girolamo, son of impoverished 
but middle-class parents, shares a 
room in the sanatorium with an older 
man, a traveling salesman, Brambilla, 
whose slightly Communistic leanings 
together with his natural sadism and 
the intolerable boredom of circum- 
stance prompt him to badger the boy 
relentlessly with taunts about his fam- 
ily and his sexual inexperience. 

The boy, goaded at last past all 
endurance, manages with terrible ef- 
fort to seduce a 14-year-old girl 
patient. All he earns is Brambilla’s 
contempt. But, in this tale of sorry 
corruption, the crime is almost over- 
shadowed by a loneliness and help- 
lessness impossible to surmount. 
Here, for once, Moravia pictures a 
soul in the round, with its yearning 
to survive no matter what odds, to 
identify itself, to grasp its share of 
life; here, for once, Moravia has put 
mere eroticism in its place on the 
human scales. Cruel and gloomy as 
he never fails to be, this often over- 
estimated Italian writer has yet 
achieved in “A Sick Boy’s Winter” 
not just another sampling of our ir- 
redeemable perversity, but a real 
slice of our tragic fate. 
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Santayana on Literature 


Essays in Literary Criticism of George Santayana. 


Ed. by Irving Singer. 
Scribner. 414 pp. $7.50. 


EvEN THOUGH George Santayana 
lived io a great age and remained 
productive until a few years ago, he 
seems now like a voice from a past 
long before the recent past—not a 
19th-century rationalist who had 
lived on to write of Proust and 
cubism, as he does here. Yet, he is 
more exciting to read today than the 
vast majority of practicing critics. 
As one progresses through this book, 
one becomes very deeply involved 
with a writer for whom thought and 
style were inextricably interwoven, a 
writer extraordinarily gifted at giv- 
ing great pleasure by the very man- 
ner of his saying something in itself 
unlikely or dubious. 

This is a very generous collection 
indeed. Professor Irving Singer (of 
the University of Michigan) has di- 
vided it into three parts: The first 
includes Santayana’s “Three Philo- 
sophical Poets,” the second (Critical 
Essays) ranges from “The Homeric 
Hymns” to “Proust on Essences,” 
and the third (Critical Theory) con- 
tains some of Santayana’s major es- 
says on Literary Form, Expression in 
Literature, Speech and Signification, 
and so on. Of this final section I shall 
say only that, while it is every bit as 
provocative as the first two thirds of 
the book, a good part of it spills over 
into the field of esthetics, which is 
beyond my area of competence and 
which I shall not attempt to com- 
ment upon. Suffice it to note that 
those who want Santayana’s larger 
pronouncements on critical theory 
without having to hunt through half- 
a-dozen volumes will find them gath- 
ered here, and that like the rest of 
the book they are framed in language 
at once dogmatic (“The visible land- 
scape is not a proper object for 
poetry”) and disarming (“Lying is 
a privilege of poets because they 
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have not yet reached the level on 
which truth and error are discern- 
ible’). 

Of the miscellaneous writings on 
authors and literary works which 
form the central portion of the book, 
and which comprise, so to speak, the 
frame and features around which the 
critic drapes the more expansive 
cloak of his philosophical generaliza- 
tions, there are very few which do 
not reveal something about either the 
work in question or Santayana him- 
self. Pointless snippets apparently in- 
cluded only to show the range of his 
interests, like his foreword to Iris 
Origo’s Leopardi, or his popularized 
piece on Cervantes (written for the 
Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture), are far outweighed by the sub- 
stantial “Shelley: or The Poetic Value 
of Revolutionary Principles” and the 
masterful “Dickens.” 

What kind of philosophical temper- 
ament emerges from these pages? 
This remarkably erudite man, who 
cherished organization, order, form, 
harmony and synthesis, tended al- 
ways to prefer the Apollonian to the 
Dionysian. He did not express him- 
self in these terms, but referred rather 
to Platonism versus naturalism, and 
Mr. Singer is perfectly justified in 
pointing out how Santayana vacil- 
lated between the two, drawn alter- 
nately by the classic purity of the 
former and the expressive potentiali- 
ties of the latter. 

Inevitably, he regarded the belief 
that “life is an adventure, not a 
discipline” as one of the “maxims of 
a frank barbarism”; and he regarded 
barbarism as “the lust of life, the 
dogged unwillingness to learn from 
experience, the contempt for ration- 
ality, the carelessness about perfec- 
tion, the admiration for mere force.” 
Just as inevitably, he could write of 


Whitman: “. . . he believed that 
Nature was or should be a formless 
flux. This personal bias of Whitman’s 
was further encouraged by the actual 
absence of distinction in his immedi- 
ate environment. Surrounded by ugly 
things and common people, he felt 
himself happy, ecstatic, overflowing 
with a kind of patriarchal love.” 

But Santayana was very far from 
being a simple reactionary. Consider 
these bold words: “The only kind of 
idealism that Shelley had nothing to 
do with is the kind that prevails in 
some universities, that Hegelian ideal- 
ism which teaches that perfect good 
is a vicious abstraction, and main- 
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eminent authority here declares that 
we cannot rely on genes or on natural 
selection to guarantee that man’s 
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nity in the scheme of life, Dr. 
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the freedom to determine his own 
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tains that all the evil that has been, is, 
and ever shall be is indispensable to 
make the universe as good as it pos- 
sibly could be. In this form, idealism 
is simply contempt for all ideals and 
a hearty adoration of things as they 
are; and as such it appeals mightily 
to the powers that be, in church and 
in state; but in that capacity it would 
have been as hateful to Shelley as the 
powers that be always were and as 
the philosophy was that flattered 
them. For his moral feeling was 
based on suffering and horror at what 
is actual, no less than on love of a 
visioned good.” 

Or consider his extraordinarily 
balanced appreciation of Dickens, 
which glitters with dazzling percep- 
tions. On the one hand: “A series of 
shabby little adventures, such as 
might absorb the interest of an aver- 
age youth, were romantic enough for 
Dickens.” And: “He denounced scan- 
dals without exposing shams, and 
conformed willingly and scrupulously 
to the proprieties.” On the other 
hand: “He had a sentiment in the 
presence of this vast flatness of hu- 
man fates, in spite of their individual 
pungency, which I think might well 
be the dominant sentiment of man- 
kind in the future; a sense of happy 
freedom in littleness, an open-eyed 
reverence and_ religion without 
words.” And, defending Dickens 
against the charge of exaggeration: 
“The world is a perpetual caricature 
of itself; at every moment, it is the 
mockery and the contradiction of 
what it is pretending to be.” And, 
finally: “True vice is human nature 
strangled by the suicide of attempt- 
ing the impossible. . . . I think Dick- 
ens is one of the best friends man- 
kind has ever had.” 

Tugged as he was from Apollonian 
to Dionysian, Santayana felt com- 
pelled first to say precisely what he 
felt and thought, and second to strike 
a balance, to curb his passionate be- 
lief with the leash of critical judg- 
ment. He did not seem to care when 
this resulted in his accusing Shake- 
speare of “being without a philoso- 
phy and without a religion. . . . For 


what is required for theoretic whole. 
ness is not this or that system but 
some system. Its value is not the value 
of truth, but that of victorious imagi- 
nation.” Or when it resulted in his 
later asserting the contrary: “The 
Renaissance needed no mastering liy- 
ing religion, no mastering living phi- 
losophy.” As Mr. Singer remarks of 
this very instance in his introduction 
—without explaining why or analyz. 
ing the change—‘“the climate of his 
opinions altered as he grew older.” 

But one may remark that, even as 
one page follows another, Santayana 
may be observed reversing his field 
and turning his judgments upside 
down: “Doubtless Dante was medie- 
val, and contrition, humility and fear 
of the Devil were great virtues in 
those days; but the conclusion we 
must come to is precisely that the 
virtues of those days were not the 
best virtues, and that a poet who 
represents that time cannot be a fair 
nor an ultimate spokesman for hu- 
manity.” Not two paragraphs later, 
he tells us that Dante “touched the 
ultimate goal to which a poet can 
aspire; he set the standard for all 
possible performance. . . . Dante 
gives a successful example of the high- 
est species of poetry.” 

One can only conclude by reiterat- 
ing that, wrong as Santayana can be, 
he is never merely foolish; and, 
however contradictory, he is almost 
always fascinating, compelling and 
utterly charming. I regret that there 
is no space here to quote more from 
the aphoristic and witty comments 
which grace the pages of this elegant 
anthology and impart to it a dry but 
heady sparkle; I regret also that Mr. 
Singer did not provide us with an 
index (a subject index would have 
been particularly helpful) or indicate 
original dates and places of publica- 
tion for all the individual essays. 
However, he has written a modest 
and perceptive introduction, “Santa- 
yana As a Literary Critic,” which 
reads as well after one has finished 
as before, and he has brought us 4 
well-edited, beguiling collection of 
the literary thoughts of a great mind. 


The New Leader 
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Picasso. 
By Frank Elgar and Robert Maillard. 
Praeger. 315 pp. $5.00. 


THIs Is one of the better among the 
many books on Picasso that have 
appeared recenty. But most of these 
have been bad books, and this is not 
altogether a good one. 

On the credit side are its numerous 
illustrations, both in color and in 
black and white, which are of a de- 
cent fidelity and reproduce many 
things not familiar to Americans. The 
chronological list provided of 261 of 
the artist’s “principal works,” each 
illustrated with a small half-tone cut, 
is invaluable, and so is a catalogue of 
all works owned by European muse- 
ums as well as a list of the books for 
which Picasso has expressly made en- 
graved illustrations. And the text has 
the benefit of the easy English into 
which Francis Scarfe has put its 
French original. 

The text page itself is laid out in 
novel fashion: The main text, by 
Frank Elgar, a young French critic, 
is given in single-columned roman on 
the upper half, with Robert Mail- 
lard’s shorter biographical account 
running below in two-columned ital- 
ics like a continuous footnote. That 
the page, despite this layout, achieves 
acertain neatness (and that the book, 
crowded with plates and half-page 
illustrations, has a nice compactness 
in general) speaks for the taste and 
skill of its German makers. 

Mr. Maillard’s is much the more 
interesting contribution, not only be- 
cause he presents facts—some of 
them fresh—in an interesting way, 
but also because his own critical ob- 
servations are a little more incisive 
than Mr. Elgar’s, whose fundamen- 
tally uncritical approach he neverthe- 
less shares. Mr. Elgar’s “critical 
study” is indeed the only thing really 
Wrong with the book, but it also 
forms the main part of it. 

Picasso was a very great artist be- 
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tween 1906 and 1926, and the 
achievement of those years will, I am 
sure, bulk as large in time to come 
as any Old Master’s. But he has been 
a very uneven artist since then, and 
in the last 20 years not even a good 
one on the whole. For Mr. Elgar, 
however, as for most people who 
write appreciatively on Picasso, he 
can do nothing wrong. Instead of 
criticism and analysis, we get rhap- 
sodic description. Not everything the 
master creates is of equal value, to 
be sure, but nothing ever really fails 
for him, or fails enough to detract 
from the enormous figure he cuts. It 
is as if the heart of Picasso’s achieve- 
ment were to confound and astound 
us, to become the myth of himself, 
and the quality of the individual 
works of art he has produced were of 
peripheral importance. 

Like most of those who treat him 
as a prodigy rather than as a mortal 
man, Mr. Elgar makes a lot of the 
Picasso who keeps reversing his 
tracks, who is a “prodigious creator 
yet at heart a fierce negator,” the 
artist who “sent his blasphemies echo- 
ing down our century,” the “revolu- 
tionary who pushes his inquiries in 
every direction, with no use for preju- 
dices, opening doors on every hand 
and shutting them with a bang after 
him.” Yet, it is quite easy for those 
who take the trouble to look to see 
how firmly Picasso is tied to tradi- 
tion, which he continues in the same 
direction as Cézanne, who continued 
it in the same direction as Manet, 
who continued it in the same direc- 
tion as Goya. The exaggeration of 
certain traditional elements of the 
discipline of painting that Picasso 
undertook in cubism was revolution- 
ary in scale and in aspect but not in 
intent—certainly he did not intend 
abstract art, which he has never ac- 


cepted for himself. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, does an honest artist intend any- 
thing but good works of art, to which 
innovation and “revolution” are sole- 
ly means. 
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It has been many years, in any 
case, since Picasso has been revolu- 
tionary in any real or relevant sense. 
Given that his language, 
which remains essentially cubist in 
his ambitious projects, received its 
last creative touches by 1937 at the 
latest, the shock value of his art has 
derived since then mostly from its 


formal 


illustrative effect. The shock comes 
from what is done to the human or 
animal anatomy—to the idea of it 
as a norm—and not from what is 
done with or to the language itself of 
painting, where Picasso’s frequently 
deliberate bad taste and ruptures of 
stylistic unity have the effect of re- 
arrangements of the familiar rather 


than of re-creations of it. The impres. 
sion left is not of an artist engaged 
in permanent revolution, but of one 
who continues to go through the 
motions of a revolution already won 
and over with. If this were’ better 
understood, the truly prodigious 
quality of Picasso’s best work would 
also be better understood. 





The Great American Conflict 


| IKE MANY OTHERS in my age 
group, I can remember a grand- 


father who was a veteran of the Civil 
War. A young man recently out of 
college. he enlisted as a private in one 
of the Ohio volunteer regiments and 
retired as a major after the capture 
of Atlanta by Sherman in 1864. 

I remember him as an old man, 
living in retirement on his farm in 
Ohio after a lifetime of newspaper 
work in Cincinnati. He was singu- 
larly mild and gentle in manner; and 
he was not a man who talked fre- 
quently or freely of his war experi- 
ences. But the vears of campaigning 
in the Grand Army of the Republic 
had left an indelible stamp on him. 
A neighboring farmer once said: 
“There's no one in these parts who 
rides a horse as straight in the saddle 
as old Major Chamberlin.” 

I have a shield with a record of 
his war service. all on the western 
front of the Civil War, with names 
of little towns and country crossroads 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia, where Americans fought 
Americans, each side convinced of 
the rightness of its cause. My grand- 
father was an unswerving Republi- 
can, because to him this was the party 
of Lincoln and Union. If there were 
many Northern veterans like him, 


1This Hallowed Ground. By Bruce Catton. Double- 
day. 437 pp. $6.00. 

8The Civil War: The American Iliad, Ed. by 
Otte Eisenschim] and Ralph Newman. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 719 pp. The Civil War: The Picture 
Chronicle. Ed. by Ralph Newman and E. B. Long. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 240 pp. Both volumes, $10.00. 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


and I suspect there were, they con- 
stituted a bloc of Republican votes 
just as solid and unchangeable as the 
Democratic votes in the Solid South. 

Now the last actors in the heroic 
and tragic drama have faded away; 
there are no more encampments of 
old soldiers in their blue and grey 
uniforms. I have often regretted that 
I was too young in my grandfather’s 
lifetime to learn as much as I might 
of what war was like a hundred years 
ago, of how men felt when they came 
under fire, of how the raw recruit 
(and almost everyone on both sides 
was a very raw recruit at the begin- 
ning) evolved into the veteran. 

Bruce Catton’s latest book’ is large- 
ly based on the reminiscences of 
great numbers of Union soldiers, like 
my grandfather, combined with the 
standard political and military works 
on the Civil War. Because of this 
saturation with the recollections of 
actual participants, from generals to 
privates, the atmosphere of what 
Horace Greeley called “the great 
American conflict” is recaptured 
down to the smallest detail. 

One of the author’s gifts, as a jour- 
nalist turned historian, is to master 
his material without letting the ma- 
terial master him. He has obviously 
gone through scores of regimental 
histories—much dull stuff, much 
repetition—in order to come up with 
occasional priceless anecdotes which 
illuminate the actual conditions of the 
time. There is the story of the newly 


commissioned officer, forgetting the 
order for a right turn, shouting in 
despair at his company of farm boys: 
‘Gee, blank blank you, gee.” This 
word of exhortation to oxen was un- 
derstood and the right turn came off. 

And yet these men, and the equally 
untrained ones on the Southern side, 
fought each other with a tenacity 
which the veteran soldiers of Europe 
could not have surpassed, It is sur- 
prising and significant how many of 
the great battles of the Civil War 
ended in a virtual draw, with neither 
army broken and routed. 

Although Mr. Catton describes the 
war from the Northern side, with 
much sketchier and more incidental 
treatment of the Confederacy, and 
although he is convinced that the 
better cause, abolition of slavery and 
preservation of national union, won, 
he is properly generous in his appre- 
ciation of the courage and devotion 
of the defeated. More eloquent than 
any formal tribute is this comment by 
a Union soldier who came across the 
body of a young Confederate after 
the fierce fighting in the mountains 
around Chattanooga: 

“He was not over 15 years of age, 
and very slender in size. He was 
clothed in a cotton suit, and was 
barefooted—barefooted on that cold 
and wet 24th of November. I exam- 
ined his haversack. For a day’s ra 
tion there was a handful of black 
beans, a few pieces of sorghum and 


a half dozen roasted acorns.” 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS... 
AMERICA’S TENTH MAN 


A Pictorial Review of the Negro Contribution to American Life Today 


Edited by Lucille A. Chambers 


Fereword by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


This volume appears at a crucial juncture in our history when one-tenth of a nation 
—the colored people of America—are taking increasingly effective steps toward first-class 
citizenship. It is a vivid and impressive answer in photographic form to the question: 
“How does the Negro actually contribute to the American way of life?” The volume is 
divided into fourteen sections, each one preceded by an introduction contributed by a 
well-known authority in the field. It covers every aspect of American life—education, 
housing, government, religion, business, etc.—with more than 800 photographs. No library 


should be without this important book. 


$7.50 





BEN BUTLER 
The South Called Him ‘Beast’? 
By Hans Louis Trefousse 


In reconstructing the life of this turbulent 
Civil War figure, the author has restored Benja- 
min Franklin Butler to his rightful place in the 
drama of that troubled era. Butler is, of course, 
notorious for his General Order No. 28 when he 
was in command of conquered New Orleans 
which so enraged his foes that they called him 
“Beast Butler” ever afterward. But the reforms 
for which he campaigned—suffrage for women, 
legislation for protection of the laborer, etc.— 
and his constant efforts to befriend the Negro 
even when it was not to his personal advantage 
to do so earned for him a permanent place in 
America’s history. Dr. Trefousse has written a 
readable and historically accurate account of 
Butler and his times. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR 


By F. J. Taylor 


“Spain has its Fascist government, and there 
is no freedom of speech, no freedom of the 
press, no religious freedom. But we can at 
least refuse to join in the plan to suppress, 
distort, and mutilate the history of the Span- 
ish War .... We cannot join in the rewriting 
of history to make it conform to our comfort 
and convenience .... Dr. Taylor has set forth 
his findings and observations clearly, courage- 
ously, and most readably .. .” 


Claude G. Bowers 


$5.00 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES —TWAYNE PUBLISHERS 


“The House where scholarly and specialized studies are always welcome” 


31 Union Square West 


New York 3 
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Theodora 
Keogh’s 
new novel of 
a young wife’s 
nightmare 
discovery of 
her own lust 


My Name 
Is Rose 


$3.50, now at your bookstore 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 





“A small gem of 
English literature...” 


EUDORA WELTY: “A beautiful 
novel...While it probes deeply 
for unsparing truth, it is deli- 
cate as a flower to the senses.” 


TIME MAGAZINE: “The year’s 
most beautifully-written love 


story.” 
NEW YORK TIMES: “Unusual 
and beguiling . . . each page 


stamped with the hallmark of 
originality.” 


ANTONIA WHITE: “It is excit- 
ing, if a little disconcerting, 
that a Hungarian, writing her 
first novel in a language not her 
own, should produce a small 
gem of English literature.” 


Mermaids 


By EVA BOROS 


SECOND PRINTING. $3.50 
Now at your bookstore 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
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The book is by no means all anec- 
dotes, although these add much to 
its flavor and realism. It is also a 
lucid and brilliant account of the 
course of the war, from the fateful 
firing on Fort Sumter to the final 
“stillness at Appomattox.” There are 
many more detailed narratives of the 
Civil War, which has probably been 
treated more fully in history, memoirs 
and fiction than any episode in 
United States history. But Mr. Cat- 
ton, equally endowed with brilliance 
and lucidity, makes the outlines of 
grand strategy and the maneuvers of 
individual battles clear to readers 
with no pretension to special knowl- 
edge of the art of war. Lee’s greatness 
as a military leader, winning repeat- 
edly against larger and _ better 
equipped armies, is especially illus- 
trated in the repulse of McClellan 
when he was within sight of Rich- 
mond in 1862, and in the defeat of 
Hooker at Chancellorsville. 

One could not expect to find the 
entire story of the Civil War in a 
book of some 400 pages. Lincoln’s 
double role as political leader and 
commander-in-chief, the home front 
(except for an excellent description 
of the carefree enthusiasm that 
marked the beginning of the strug- 
gle), economics, foreign policy, some 
minor theaters of combat, are omit- 
ted or skimped. But the book is so 
good within the author’s self-imposed 
limits that if a person could read 
only one work about the Civil War 
this would be a strong candidate for 
the choice. 

To look at this mighty struggle in 
retrospect, after the last shot had 
been fired, the last bugle blown, the 
last flag furled, is to be tempted into 
a contemplation of “might have 
beens,” some of which are posed by 
Mr. Catton. From the Confederate 
side, for instance, might the war have 
been prolonged if Lee had remained 
on the defensive in Virginia (instead 
of marching to what proved to be 
decisive defeat at Gettysburg), and 
effective relief had been sent to 
vitally important Vicksburg? Or if 
a general of better gifts than the un- 


lucky Bragg had been in command 
when half of the Federal Army was 
routed at Chickamauga? 

Looking at it from the Union side, 
might not the war have ended sooner 
if the advance on Richmond in 1862 
had been under the command not of 
McClellan, with his constant tend. 
ency to overestimate enemy forces, 
but of Grant, with his simple but ade- 
quate definition of the art of war: 
“To find out where your enemy is, 
get at him as soon as you can and 
strike him as hard as you can and 
keep moving on”? 

While the end might have come 
more swiftly or more slowly, the issue 
of the struggle was almost predes- 
tined, given the maintenance of the 
will to win in the North. The Confed- 
eracy was outnumbered in manpower 
four to one, and the disproportion in 
industrial power was even greater. 

In contrast to Bruce Catton’s ad- 
mirably selective narrative, The 
American Iliad? is a rough quarry of 
source material—eyewitness accounts 
of all kinds. A diligent searcher will 
find interesting material; but the 
editing seems a little loose and un- 
discriminating. Its companion vol- 
ume, The Picture Chronicle, con- 
tains, besides interesting _ photo- 
graphs, a chronicle of the war, brief 
sketches of the careers of leading 
generals on both sides and reproduc: 
tions of some historic war letters. 
Along with the stately and elegant 
prose of General Lee’s farewell to his 
army, one has the scrawled and al- 
most incredibly misspelled communi- 
cation of a man of very different 
background, General Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, the brilliant guerrilla 
cavalry chieftain: 

“I had a small brush with the 
Enamy on yesterday. I suceded in 
gaining thir rear and Burned a por- 
tion of thir camp at that place they 
wair not looking for me. I taken 
them by Surprise they run like Suns 
of Biches.” 

Evidently Forrest had given 4 
practical demonstration of his own 
definition of the art of warfare: “Git 
thar fust with the most.” 
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Two Weeks Left! 





TO GET THESE NEW BOOKS FREE 


With Christmas Gift Subscriptions to The New Leader 





LA i fe o ; 
Hees edmundd Wilson 


THE SHORES 


THE SHORES 


OF LIGHT 





By Edmund Wilson 


LIST PRICE: $6.50 








A sparkling panorama of the books and the ideas, the 
movements and the literary life of America at its crea- 
tive best—by our most original and brilliant critic. 





KHRUSHCHEV AND 
STALIN'S GHOST 
By Bertram D. Wolfe 


LIST PRICE: $3.95 
An authoritative, up-to-date account of events in 


Russia and the satellite empire since Stalin’s death 


by the author of Three Who Made a Revolution. 


With each one-year Christmas Gift Subscription—$6—we will send absolutely FREE either 


The Shores of Light or Khrushchev and Stalin's Ghost. You can keep the books yourself, or 
give them to friends with The New Leader. We'll provide attractive holiday gift cards and 


handle all postage—no matter how many Gift Subscriptions you order! 


Se, 












THE NEW LEADER 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


I enclose $.... for .... Christmas Gift Subscrip- 


tions at $6 each to the friends listed. 


7 TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY! 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Sleeping Prince. By Terence Ratti- 
gan. Directed hy Michael Redgrave. Pre- 
sented hy the Producers Theater and 
Gilbert Miller. At the Coronet Theater. 

Separate Tables. Two plays by Terence 
Rattigan. Directed by Peter Glenville. Pre- 
sented by the Producers Theater in asso- 
ciation with Hecht-Lancaster. At the Music 
Box. 


ERENCE Rattigan is a_ play- 
eae of varied talents. Four 
of his plays have attained over a 
thousand performances each in Lon- 
don. Most successful over here has 
been his picture of “the Winslow 
boy,” victim of unjust dismissal from 
a Navy training school. To this 
psychological drama must be added 
the illuminating study of a school- 
teacher in The Browning Version. 
The same quiet glow, as decency 
moves against the pitfalls of living. 
illuminates the two plays of the cur- 
rent Rattigan Broadway hit. Sepa- 
rate Tables. Then. by way of sharp 
contrast, up dances a_ puffball of 
theatrical froth, The Sleeping Prince. 

It is a Prince Regent who sleeps. 
awaiting love’s wakening kiss—the 
Grand Duke Charles. Prince Regent 
of Carpathia. in 1911 before two 
world wars had wiped Graustark and 
the other lands of romance off the 
map of Mittel-Europa. The Regent 
is in London. despite riots and the 
threat of revolution at home. And at 
a London theater he picks an Amer- 
ican chorus girl as his lady for the 
evening, who gives him the kiss of 
life. She also, with her Yankee in- 
dependence and frank speech, wins 
over the Grand Duchess and the 
King and, by her abounding love, 
brings peace again to Carpathia. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Rattigan 
Change-of-Pace 


Mary goes to the royal suite at 
the London Legation resolved not 
to surrender to the Duke’s blandish- 
ments. Foreseeing all his maneuvers. 
she nevertheless capitulates — and 
captivates the Regent. Barbara Bel 
Geddes in the role captivates the 
audience: a good thing, too, for 
otherwise the paste puffball quality 
of the play would be too glaringly 
revealed. 

Miss Bel Geddes is ably abetted 
by the versatile Michael Redgrave. 
After many sobering Shakespearean 
roles, Redgrave here struts and 
stomps as a monocled monarch of a 
sentimental land. The 
girl puts the bit between his teeth 
and tames him. As his wife, Cath- 


American 


leen Nesbitt is an amusing chatter 
of irrelevancies. Deft, delicate danc- 
ing on the tightrope of faery fancy 
gives the play its pleasing mood. It 
is a tribute to the author and the 
actors (Redgrave as director as well) 
that in these grim, realistic days so 
much of the grace and charm of the 
play comes through. 

Separate Tables brings us right 
down to searching, indeed searing. 
reality, The two plays are centered 
in the lounge and dining room of 
a second-rate hotel in the south of 
England. There is the tight-lipped. 
conventional mother, making a frus- 
trated old maid of her completely 
subjected daughter. The usual old 
gossip is there; the retired major: 
the businesslike manager. 

The chief figures in the first play. 
Table by the Window, are a divorced 
man, once a promising statesman. 
now a rundown journalist, and his 
former wife, a pretty model just 


come from London, She, too, has 
been increasingly lonely since the 
divorce; she has tracked her hus. 
band and come to seek a reconcilia- 
tion. They are such a couple as fits 
the old Roman’s words: “I cannot 
live or with you or without.” The 
manager of the hotel, herself in love 
with the statesman, yet helps him 
toward the reunion, and the doomed 
couple starts once more along heart- 
break road. 

In Table Number Seven, the sec- 
ond play, we learn that the retired 
major is not so exalted a creature 
at all. He is a man who out of 
lonely disappointment has invented 
for himself a palatable past—who, 
moreover, has just pleaded guilty to 
annoying women in a movie house. 
The horrified beldame, even more 
horrified to find that her daughter 
and the major are friendly, calls a 
council of the hotel guests to de- 
mand that he leave. The surprising 
result is the restoration of sympathy 
for the man and the first independent 
action in her life by the daughter. 
In the meantime, Mr, Rattigan has 
managed another tense conflict. in 
which various natures are deftly 
counterpoised. His ideas do not be- 
come obtrusive; it is a tense drama 
of human lives that we watch, with 
observations on human nature and 
the powers of decency and integrity 
welling out as a natural consequence 
of the action. 

The acting is excellent. Margaret 
Leighton, the beautiful though seem- 
ingly cold model of the first play. is 
strangely appealing as the bewildered 
and beaten-down daughter of the sec- 
ond. The diversity of the author is 
reflected in the skill of the performer. 
Eric Portman is also impressive i 
the two contrasting male roles. Phy!- 
lis Neilson-Terry, as the rigid. self- 
righteous mother, is but one of the 
other excellent players who give 4 
cohesiveness to Separate Tables and 
make these two vignettes of life in 
the shabby hotel significant, potent 
and alive. Terence Rattigan is not 
only a versatile but a penetrating; 
perspicuous and powerful playwright. 
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around, subpoenaed, surprised 


compromised ... and she finally | 
even gets the Cadillac in the end! 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


THE SoliD GOLD CADILLAC 


starring 


JUDY HOLLIDAY + PAUL DOUGLAS 


with FRED CLARK - JOHN WILLIAMS - HIRAM SHERMAN - NEVA PATTERSON - RAY COLLINS - ARTHUR O'CONNELL 


Screen Play by ABE BURROWS - From the play by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & HOWARD TEICHMANN 
Produced on the stage by MAX GORDON - Produced by FRED KOHLMAR - Directed by RICHARD QUINE 


now VICTORIA 2:30 A. m. 





=x RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL KNOX Ste Be | 
DK" DORTAFRIQUE 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center bf 
_ 


Pler Angeli e Phil Carey « Color 
MARLON BRANDO - GLENN FORD - MACHIKO KYO plus ‘MIAMI EXPOSE? 
in CinemaScope and METROCOLOR — “ Sercta Afedina _— | 
“THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” a (a a TORT) 
Co-starring EDDIE ALBERT Directed by DANIEL MANN a a = SE 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS An M-G-M Picture THEATER PARTIES 
THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


————__—— 





All trade unions and fraternal 


“The RNativity’— far-famed pageant of the first Christmas = aa age are requested Fagen 
.. and SANTA'S CIRCUS — gala new Yuletide extravaganza, een comet yf blong Res 
produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral ager of The New Leader Theatri- 





cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844 
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1956 Seventh Annual 
TAMIMENT BOOK AWARD 


¢ JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


for his political biography 





BURNS 
Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox 


Presentation by 
LESLIE FIEDLER 


Visiting Professor of English, Princeton 








Special Tamiment Award 
to 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
for his eontributions to social thought 


Presentation by 
ADOLF A. BERLE JR. 


Former Assistant Secretary of State 


a: Presentation Luncheon 


Saturday Sert Room 
December 8, 1956 Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
12:30 P.M. New York 

$5.00 per person 


For tickets, address: Educational Director, 
Taminent institute, 7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-7333 


The Tamiment Institute is an educational project of 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 
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ZERO PRESS BOOKS 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


by Ivy Compton-Burnett 


A new novel by an “extraordinary author who 
binds one of the tightest knots in literary his- 
tory.”"—N. Y. Times; with an Introduction by 
Asa Benveniste. $3.75 


A THIRSTY EVIL THE MAN WHO WENT AWAY 


by Gore Vidal by Themistocles Hoetis 


A collection of seven short stories by Mr. Vidal 
which are, like his novels, “bright with irony 
and relieved with humor . . .”—Boston Globe 

$3.00 


This first novel by a young American writer 
reveals a rare “imaginative grasp of the emo- 
tional climate of our world.’—New Leader 

$3.00 


ZERO No. 8 ANTHOLOGY 


New writings by J. P. Sartre, Colin Wilson, 
Marianne Moore, Gore Vidal, Samuel Beckett, 
Paul Bowles, Kenneth Patchen, Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca, and others. $3.50 


At book stores or from the publisher: 





THE ZERO PRESS 
235 East 60th Street * New York 22, N.Y. 





